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LITERARY  AMUSEMENT- 


THURSDAY,  NOVEMBER  7.  1781. 


GENERAL  SUMMART  of  HI¬ 
STORICAL  AFFAIRS  in  the 
Tears  1780  and  1781. 

Though  no  great  probability 
had  hitherto  appeared  of  a  re¬ 
duction  of  the  Britilh  colonies  in  Ame¬ 
rica,  yet  the  campaign  of  the  year 
1779  been,  in  many  refpeCts,  fa¬ 
vourable  to  the  royal  arms,  nor  had 
the  Americans  derived  thofe  advan¬ 
tages  from  their  alliance  with  France 
which  might  have  been  expeCted. 
The  difference  of  manners,  and  of  re¬ 
ligion,  between  the  French  and  the 
Americans  appears  to  have  excited 
fome  jealoufy  in  the  latter  ;  nor  had 
they  found  the  French  very  fincere, 
or  at  lead  very  ufeful  allies.  It  was 
the  interell  of  the  Americans  to  have 
put  as  fpeedy  an  end  to  the  war  as 
podible,  and  to  have  entirely  remo¬ 
ved  the  Britilh  troops  from  their  con¬ 
tinent.  But  this  feems  not  to  have 
been  the  intention  of  the  French; 
or,  if  they  had  any  fuch  defign,  they 
executed  it  with  very  little  judgment. 
The  raihnefs  and  ill  conduCt  of  Count 
D’Eftaing,  in  Georgia,  in  1779*  had 
rendered  abortive  all  his  efforts  in 
favour  of  the  Americans  ;  and  they 
laboured  under  great  difficulties  at 
VoL.  LIV. 


the  commencement  of  the  year  1780. 

In  faCt,  a  loan  of  money  from  the 
court  of  France,  of  which  they  hood 
in  great  need,  would  have  been  much 
more  beneficial  to  them,  than  any 
other  aid  they  were  likely  to  derive 
from  that  quarter.  But  whatever  in- 
conveniencies  they  might  labour  un¬ 
der,  whatever  might  be  their  wants, 
and  however  they  might  be  wearied 
with  the  long  continuance  of  the  war, 
the  American  colonies  yet  difeovered 
no  difpolition  to  fubmit  again  to  the 
authority  of  Great  Britain. 

In  order,  however,  if  poffiblc,  to 
facilitate  the  redudion  of  America 
to  the  arms  of  the  mother-country, 
a  plan  was  formed  for  carrying  on  aa 
active  military  campaign  in  the  fouth- 
I  ern  provinces. — Sir  Henry  Clinton 
and  Admiral  Arbuthnot  accordingly 
fet  fail  from  New  York,  in  December 
1779,  with  a  fleet  of  men  of  war, 
and  a  confidcrable  body  of  land  for¬ 
ces,  in  order  to  attack  Charleftown, 
in  South  Carolina,  which  was  ftrong- 
ly  fortified,  and  defended  by  6000 
Continental  troops,  commanded  by 
General  Lincoln.  After  a  fiege  of 
feveral  months,  the  town  and  garri- 
fon,  with  all  its  dependencies,  furren- 
dered  to  the  Britilh  commanders,  oa 
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the  4th  of  May  1780,  upon  terms  of 
capitulation 

It  appears  fomewhat  extraordinary, 
that  the  Americans  Ihould  not  have 
fufficicntly  furniihed  Charleftown  with 
troops  and  provifions,  to  have  en» 
abled  fo  important  a  place  to  make 
a  more  vigorous  defence.  But  thofe 
who  were  not  immediately  interelled 
in  the  fate  of  the  place,  appear  to 
have  been  extremely  languid  in  tur- 
niftiing  it  with  the  neceffary  reinforce¬ 
ments  and  fupplies :  and  fuch  of  the 
colonies  as  were  not  far  diftant,  par¬ 
ticularly  Virginia,  and  who  could  not 
be  infcnfible  of  the  neceffity  of  it, 
feemed  willing  to  lay  the  burthen  up¬ 
on  their  neighbours  rather  than  up¬ 
on  thcmfelves.  The  long  continuance 
of  the  war,  and  the  poverty  in  which 
it  mud  have  involved  great  numbers 
of  the  Americans,  might  naturally 
render  them  the  more  backward  in 
furullbing  fupplies.  But,  notwith- 
Handing  ail  thefc  coufiderations,  the 
condu^  of  the  Americans  in  this  af¬ 
fair  appears  to  have  been  charade- 
rized  by  ereat  remiflhefs  and  want  of 
policy.  However,  the  lofs  of  Charlef¬ 
town  evidently  excited  a  confiderable 
alarm  in  America ;  and  their  popu¬ 
lar  writers,  particularly  the  author  of 
the  celebrated  performance,  intitled 
Common  Senfe  (Mr  Payne),  in  (bme 
other  pieces  made  ufe  of  it  as  a  power¬ 
ful  argument  to  lead  them  to  more 
vigorous  exertions  againlt  Great  Bri¬ 
tain,  that  they  might  the  more  efFec- 
tually  and  ceruinly  fecure  their  inde¬ 
pendency. 

After  Charlellown  had  furrender- 
cd  to  the  King^s  troops,  Gen.  Clinton 
iifued  two  proclamations,  and  alio  cir¬ 
culated  a  hand- bill  amengit  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  South  Carolina,  in  order  to 
induce  them  to  return  to  their*  alle- 


*  Wc  have  not  here  recapitulated  all 
the  circumjlances  of  this  fege^  as  they 
are  fully  narrated  in  our  Monthly  Siim^ 
maty  (Vol.  xlix.  p.  2^1  ft  to  *wkich  *we 
refer  the  reader • 


glance,  and  to  be  ready  to  join  the 
King’s  troops.  It  was  faid,  that  the 
helping  hand  of  every  man  was  want¬ 
ed  to  re-elfablilh  peace  and  good  go¬ 
vernment  ;  and  that  as  the  comman¬ 
der  in  chief  wilhed  not  to  draw'  the 
King’s  friends  into  danger,  while  any 
doubt  could  remain  of  their  iuccefs, 
fo  now  that  this  was  certain,  he  truft- 
ed  that  one  and  all  would  heartily 
join,  and,  by  a  general  concurrence, 
give  effed  to  fuch  neceffary  meafurcs 
for  that  purpofe,  as'from  time  to  time 
might  be  pointed  out.  'I'hofe  who 
had  families  were  to  form  a  militia  to 
remain  at  home,  and  occafionally  to 
affemble  in  their  own  diftrids,  when 
required,  under  officers  of  their  own 
chufingt  for  the  maintenance  of  peace 
and  good  order.  Thofe  who  had  no 
families,  and  who  could  conveniently 
I  be  fpared  for  a  time,  it  tvas  prefu¬ 
med,  would  chearfully  affift  his  Maje- 
fty’s  troops,  in  driving  their  oppref- 
fors,  ading  under  the  authority  of 
Congrefs,  and  all  the  miferies  of  war, 
far  from  that  colony. 

The  proclamations  and  publications 
of  General  Clinton  appear  to  have 
produced  fome  effed  in  South  Caro¬ 
lina,  though  they  probably  operated 
chiefly  upon  thofe  who  were  before 
not  much  inclined  to  the  caufe  of 
American  independence.  Two  hun¬ 
dred  and  ten  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Charleftown  figned  an  addrefs  to  Gen. 
Clinton  and  Adm.  Arbuthnot,.folici« 
ting  to  be  re-admitted  to  the  charac¬ 
ter  and  condition  of  Britifti  fubjeds, 
the  inhabitants  of  that  city  having 
been  hitherto  conftdered  as  prifoners 
on  parole ;  declaring  their  difappro- 
bation  of  the  dodrine  of  American 
independency  ;  and  expreffing  their 
regret,  that  after  the  repeal  of  thofe 
ftatutes  which  gave  rife  to  the  trou¬ 
bles  in  America,  the  overtures  made 
by  his  Majefty’s  commiffioners  had 
not  been  regarded  by  the  Congrefs. 

Sir  Henry  Clinton,  in  one  of  the 
proclamations  iffued  at  this  time,  de¬ 
clared,  that  if  any  perfons  fhould 
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thenceforward  appear  In  arms,  In  or* 
dcr  to  prevent  the  eftablKhment  of 
his  Majefty^s  government  in  that 
country,  or  (hould,  under  any  pre¬ 
tence  or  authority  whatfoever,  at¬ 
tempt  to  compel  any  other  perfon  or 
perfons  to  do  fo,  or  who  fliould  hin¬ 
der  or  intimidate  the  King’s  faithful 
and  loyal  fubjefls  from  joining  his 
forces,  or  otherwife  performing  thofe 
duties  their  allegiance  required,  fuch 
perfons  (hould  be  treated  with  the  ut- 
moft  feverity,  and  their  e(lates  be  im¬ 
mediately  feized  in  order  to  be  con- 
fifeated. 

Sir  Henry  Clinton  having  delega¬ 
ted  the  command  of  the  army  delli- 
ned  to  adl  in  the  fouthern  provinces, 
to  Lieutenant-General  Earl  Cornwal¬ 
lis,  a  mod  a<5tive  and  Ikilful  officer, 
re?^.irn;d  to  N.  w  York,  together  with 
the  . '  dmiral  and  the  fleet,  in  the  be- 
ginniiig  of  June. 

While  Sir  Henry  Clinton  was  em¬ 
ployed  in  his  voyage  to  Charleftown, 
and  in  the  fiege  of  that  place,  the 
garrifon  at  New  York  feem  not  to 
have  been  wholly  free  from  appre- 
henfions  for  their  own  fafety.  An 
intenfe  frod,  accompanied  with  great 
falls  of  fnow,  began  about  the  middle 
of  December  i  7  9#  and  (hut  up  the  na¬ 
vigation  of  the  port  of  New  York  from 
the  fea,  within  a  few  days  after  the 
departure  of  Adm.  Arbuthnot  and 
Gen.  Clinton.  The  feverity  of  the  wea¬ 
ther  incrcafed  to  fo  great  a  degree, 
that  towards ,  the  middle  of  January 
all  communications  with  New  York 
by  water  were  entirely  cut  off,  and  as 
many  new  ones  opened  by  the  ice. 
The  inhabitants  could  fcarcely  be 
faid  to  be  in  an  infular  date.  Hor- 
fes,  with  heavy  carriages,  could  go 
over  the  ice  into  the  Jerfeys,  from 
one  ifland  to  another.  The  paflage 
in  the  North  River,  even  In  the  wided 
part  from  New  York  to  Paulus  Hook, 
which  was  2000  yards,  was,  about 
the  19th  of  January,  pra^icable  for  I 
the  heavled  cannon :  an  event  which 
been  unkxK>wii  in  the  memory  of 


man.  Provlfions  were  foon  after 
tranfported  upon  (ledges,  and  a  de¬ 
tachment  of  cavalry  marched  upon 
the  ice  from  New  York  to  Staten 
ifland,  which  was  a  didance  of  eleven 
miles. 

The  city  of  New  York,  being  thus 
circum danced,  was  confidered  as 
much  expofed  to  attacks  from  the 
troops  in  the  fervice  of  the  Con^efs  ; 
and  it  was  drongly  reported,  that 
General  Walhington  was  meditating 
a  great  droke  upon  New'  York,  with 
his  whole  force,  by  different  attacks. 
Some  lime  before  this,  Major-Gene¬ 
ral  Pattifon,  commandant  at  New 
York,having  received  an  addrefs  from 
many  of  the  inhabitants,  offering  to 
put  themfclves  in  military  array,  he 
thought  the  prefent  a  favourable  op¬ 
portunity  of  trying  the  fincei^ity  of 
their  profeffions.  Accordingly  he  if- 
fued  a  proclamation,  calling  upon  all 
the  male  inhabitants,  from  fixteen  to 
fixty,  to  take  up  arms.  The  rcqni- 
fition  was  fo  readily  complied  with, 
that  in  a  few  days  40  comiranies  from 
the  fix  wards  of  the  city  were  inroll- 
ed,  officered,  and  under  arms,  to  the 
number  of  2660,  many  fubdantial  ci¬ 
tizens  ferving  in  the  ranks  of  each 
company.  Other  volunteer  compa¬ 
nies  were  formed ;  and  the  city  was 
put  Into  a  very  drong  podiire  of  de¬ 
fence. 

No  attack,  however,  was  made  up¬ 
on  the  city  of  New  York,  whatever 
defign  might  originally  have  been 
meditated  :  but  an  attempt  was  made 
upon  Staten  ifland,  where  there  were 
about  1800  men,  under  the  command 
of  Brigadier-General  Stirling,  who 
were  well  entrenched.  General  Wa- 
fliington,  whofe  army  was  hutted  at 
Morris-town,  fent  a  detachment  of 
2700  men,  with  fix  pieces  of  cannon, 
two  mortars,  and  fome  horfes,  com¬ 
manded  by  Lord  Stirling,  who  ar¬ 
rived  at  Staten  ifland  early  in  the 
morning  of  the  1 5  th  of  January.  The 
advanced  pods  of  the  Britiflii  troops 
retired  upon  the  approach  of  the  Ame- 
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rlcanSf  who  formed  the  line,  and 
made  fome  movements  in  the  courfe 
of  the  day  ;  but  they  withdrew  in  the 
night,  after  having  burnt  one  houfe, 
pillaged  fome  others,  and  carried  ofF 
with  them  about  200  head  of  cattle. 
Immediately  on  the  arrival  of  the 
Americans  on  Staten  ifland,  Lieute¬ 
nant-General  Knyphaufen  had  em¬ 
barked  600  men  to  attempt  a  pafTage, 
and  to  fupport  General  Stirling  ;  but 
the  floating  ice  compelled  them  to  re¬ 
turn.  It  is,  however,  imagined,  that 
the  appearance  of  thefe  tranfports, 
with  the  Britifli  troops  on  board, 
which  the  Americans  could  fee  to¬ 
wards  the  clofe  of  the  day,  induced 
the  latter  to  make  fo  precipitate  a 
retreat.  During  the  winter  fome  lit¬ 
tle  fkirmlflies  enfued,  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  New  York,  between  the 
King’s  troops  and  the  Americans,  in 
which  the  former  had  much  the  ad¬ 
vantage,  and  in  which  they  killed 
about  65  of  the  latter,  and  made  320 
prifoners.  About  the  2Cth  of  Febru¬ 
ary  the  rivers  and  ftreights  round 
New  York  became  navigable  ;  and 
they  were  thereby  freed  from  all  ap- 
^jrehenfions  of  an  attack  upon  that 
city. 

In  the  end  of  May,  Major  Lord 
Rawdon  and  Colonel  Tarleton,  tw’o 
very  enterprifing  officers,  w’ere  dif- 
patched  by  Lord  Cornwallis  into  the 
country  of  Carolina,  with  pretty  ftrong 
corps,  in  order  to  keep  the  rebels  in 
check  till  the  main  army  fliOuld  move, 
while  his  Lord! hip  w'as  employed  in 
fettling  feveral  political  regulations, 
and  finilhing  fome  important  points 
of  civil  bufinefs. 

On  the  29th  of  May,  Colonel  Tar¬ 
leton,  with  about  270  cavalry  and  in¬ 
fantry,  and  a  three-pounder,  after  a 
inarch  of  105  miles  in  54  hours,  came 
up  w’irh  a  rebel  force  of  500  men, 
with  fome  artillery,  under  a  Colonel 
Burford,  at  VVaefaw,  on  the  Santee 
river,  near  the  line  w^hich  divides 
North  and  South  Carolina.  The 
Briiilh  commander  offfered  terms  of 


furrendry,  which  were  refufed,  and  a 
bloody  adtion  inflantly  commenced  ; 
263  of  the  Americans  were  killed  and 
wounded,  though  they  feem  not  to 
have  amounted  in  the  whole  to  more 
than  300.  Few  efcaped,  and  only  53 
prifoners  were  taken,  except  the 
w'ounded.  The  killed  and  wounded 
of  the  King’s  troops  amounted  to  no 
more  than  feventeen.  So  many  of  the 
Americans  were  put  to  the  fword  on 
this  occafion,  confidering  the  fmall- 
nefs  of  their  numbers,  that  it  was 
termed  by  them  a  maflacre :  and,  in¬ 
deed,  it  does  appear  to  have  been  one 
of  thofe  adtions,  in  the  courfe  of  this 
unhappy  war,  in  which,  whatever 
commendation  the  King’s  troops 
might  be  iiititled  to  for  their  adivity 
and  ardour,  they  had  no  claim  to  the 
praife  of  humanity. 

In  order  to  oppofe  the  further 
progrefs  of  the  Britilh  arms  in  this 
quarter,  feveral  corps  of  troops  were 
raifed  by  the  Congrefs,  and  by  the 
provincial  aflemblies  of  Pennfylvania, 
Maryland,  Virginia,  and  the  Caroli- 
nas,  and  fent  to  the  fouthw’ard,  under 
the  command  of  Generals  Gates, 
Sumpter,  Cafwell,  Rutherford,  and 
others.  Frequent  (kirmifties,  with 
various  fuccefs,  happened  with  detach¬ 
ed  parties,  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers 
Pedee,  Wateree,  Catawba,  Broad  Ri¬ 
ver,  and  Deep  River.  At  length  a 
general  adion  enfued,  w’hich  proved 
decifive  in  favour  of  the  royal  army. 
Lord  Cornwallis  having  received  in- 
ttliigence  from  Lord  Rawdon,  then 
ftationed  at  Camden,  that  the  whole 
rebel  force,  about  6000  men,  under 
General  Gates,  w’ere  advancing  to¬ 
wards  that  village,  left  Charleltown 
on  the  loth  of  Atiguft,  and  on  the 
13th  reached  Camden,  about  130 
miles  from  the  former  place.  Having 
alfembled  his  w^hole  array,  he  march¬ 
ed  on  the  night  of  the  15th,  and  next 
morning,  at  half  paft  two,  the  ad¬ 
vanced  guard  fell  in  wuth  the  ene- 
\  my.  A  I'mart  firing  commenced  ;  but 
I  his  Lordlhip  learning,  by  fome  de- 
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whole  American  force  in  that  part  of 
the  continent  who  oppofed  him,  he 
halted  and  formed,  and  the  enemy 
doing  the  fame,  the  firing  foon  cea- 
fed. 

A  battle  began  at  break  of  day, 
in  a  filuation  very  advantageous  for 
the  Britiih  troops,  but  very  unfavour¬ 
able  to  the  Americans.  The  latter 
were  much  more  numerous ;  but  the 
ground  on  which  both  armies  ftood 
was  narrowed  by  fwamps  on  the  right 
and  left,  fo  that  the  Americans  could 
not  properly  avail  themfelves  of  their 
fuperior  numbers.  There  feems  to 
have  been  fome  want  of  genegalfhip 
in  Gates,  in  fufFering  himfelf  to  be  ' 
furprifed  in  fo  difadvantageous  a  po¬ 
rtion  ;  but  this  circumftance  w'as 
partly  the  effect  of  accident :  for  both 
armies  fet  out,  with  a  defign  of  at¬ 
tacking  each  other,  precifely  at  the 
fame  time,  at  ten  the  preceding  even¬ 
ing,  and  met  together,  before  day¬ 
light,  at  the  place  w'here  the  action 
happened.  The  attack  was  made  by 
the  Britiih  troops  with  great  vigour, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  the  aftion  was 
general  along  the  whole  line.  It  was 
at  this  time  a  dead  calm,  with  a  little 
hazinefs  in  the  air,  which  preventing 
the  fmoke  from  rifmg,  occafioned  fo 
thick  a  darknels,  that  it  was  difficult 
to  fee  the  effect  of  a  very  heavy  and 
well-fupported  fire  on  both  fides. 

The  Britiih  troops  either  kept  up  a 
conlfant  fire,  or  made  ufe  of  bayonets, 
as  opportunities  offered  ;  and,  after 
an  obftinate  refiftance  during  three 
quarters  of  an  hour,  threw  the  Ame¬ 
ricans  into  total  confufion,  and  forced 
them  to  give  way  in  all  quarters. 

The  Continental  troops  appear  to 
have  behaved  well,  hut  the  militia 
were  foon  broken,  and  left  the  former 
to  oppofe  the  whole  force  of  tlie  Bri¬ 
tiih  troops.  General  Gates  did  all 
in  his  power  to  rally  the  militia,  but 
without  effe(ff  ;  the  Continentals  re¬ 
treated  in  fome  order ;  but  the  rout 
of  the  militia  was  fo  great,  that  the 


tinned  the  purfuit  of  them  to  the  dif- 
tance  of  twenty-two  miles  from  the 
place  where  the  a^fion  happened. 

The  lofs  of  the  Americans  was  ve¬ 
ry  confiderable  :  about  one  thoufand 
prifoners  were  taken,  and  more  arc 
faid  to  have  been  killed  and  wound¬ 
ed,  but  the  number  is  not  very  accu¬ 
rately  afeertained.  Seven  pieces  of 
brafs  cannon,  a  number  of  colours, 
and  all  the  ammunition-waggons  of 
the  Americans  were  alfo  taken. 

Of  the  Britifli  troops,  the  killed 
and  wounded  amounted  to  three 
hundred  and  thirteen.  Among  the 
prifoners  taken,  was  Major-General 
Baron  de  Kalb,  a  Pruffian  officer  in 
the  American  lervice,  who  was  mor¬ 
tally  wounded,  having  exhibited  great 
gallantry  in  the  coiirfe  of  the  adion, 
and  received  eleven  w^ounds.  The 
Britiih  troops,  by  which  this  great 
vi(flory  was  atchieved,  did  not  much 
exceed  tw^o  thoufand,  while  the  Ame¬ 
rican  army  is  faid  to  have  amounted 
to  fix  thoufand  ;  of  which,  howeveFf 
the  greateff  part  were  militia. 

Lieutenant- Colonel  Tarleton,  who 
had  greatly  diftinguifhed  himfelf  in 
this  action,  was  detached  the  follow¬ 
ing  day,  with  fome  cavalry  and  light 
intantry,  amounting  to  about  three 
hundred  and  fifty  men,  to  attack  a 
corps  of  Americans  under  General 
Sumpter.  He  executed  this  fervicc 
xvith  great  adivity  and  military  ad- 
drefs.  He  procured  good  informa¬ 
tion  of  Sumpter’s  movements,  and,  by 
I  forced  and  concealed  marches,  made 
up  with,  and  furprifed  him  in  the 
middle  of  the  day  on  the  iSth,  near 
the  Catawba  fords.  He  totally  de- 
(Iroyed,  or  difperfed,  his  detachment, 
confining  of  feven  hundred  men,  kill¬ 
ing  one  hundred  and  fifty  on  the  fpot, 
and  taking  two  pieces  of  brafs  canr 
non,  three  hundred  prifoners,  and 
for t y- fou r  waggon s . 

After  this  lignal  cicTeat,  Lord  Corn¬ 
wallis  exerted  himfelf  to  the  utmoff 
in  extending  the  progrefs  of  tlie  Bri* 
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tifti  arms,  and  with  confidcrable  cf- 
fcdl.  But  one  enterprize,  which  was 
tondufled  by  Major  Fergufon,  proved 
unfuccefsful.  That  oflScer  had  taken 
abundant  pains  to  difcipline  fomc  of 
the  Tory  militia,  as  they  were  term 
cd ;  and  with  a  party  of  thefe,  and 
fome  Britifli  troops,  amounting  in  the 
whole  to  about  1400  men,  made  in- 
curfions  into  the  country.  But  on 
the  7th  of  Oftober,  he  was  attacked 
by  a  fuperior  body  of  Americans,  at 
a  place  called  King’s-mountain,  and 
totally  defeated.  One  hundred  and 
fifty  were  killed  in  the  action,  and 
Sio  made  prifoners,  of  which  150 
were  wounded.  Fifteen  hundred 
ftands  of  arms  alfo  fell  into  the  nands 
of  the  Americans,  whofe  iols  was  in- 
confiderable. 

But  the  following  month,  Lieut. 
Col.  Tarleton,  who  continued  to  ex¬ 
ert  his  ufual  a<ftivity  and  bravery,  with 
a  party  of  270,  chiefly  cavalry,  at¬ 
tacked  and  defeated  General  Sumpter, 
who  is  faid  to  have  had  1000  men, 
at  a  place  called  Black  Stocks.  Sump¬ 
ter  was  wounded,  and  about  lao  ot 
the  Americans  killed,  wounded,  or* 
taken.  Of  the  Britifli  troops  about 
fifty  were  killed  and  wounded. 

(To  be  continued.) 

Account  of  the  extraordinary  Im- 

PROvEilENTs  of  a  Danifli  Noble- 
Commerce^  Agriculture^  and 


In  all  thefe  circumftances,  thefe  farms 
are  in  high  order ;  the  lands  in  ge¬ 
neral  very  clean,  thofe  preparing  for 
wheat  particularly  lb,  the  corn  crops 
the  fame.  The  fences  are  chiefly  of 
hornbeam  and  holly,  and  interlaced 
fo  ftrongly  as  to  be  impenerruble,  with 
deep  and  well  cut  ditches  to  them 
ei^ery  where.  As  to  dunghills,  1  ne¬ 
ver  faw  any  tradl  of  country  where 
the  hulbandmen  fceu  c'd  more  attcii- 
tive  to  them.  The  from  Flan¬ 
ders  taught  them  the  importance  of 
compoft  heaps,  by  ^  hich  are  meant 
mixtures  of  various  1  i  ts  of  nianure.s; 
they  form  them  chiefly  of  earth,  dung, 
and  litter,  burnt  clay,  and  pcataihes; 
the  latter  the  Count  inftruded  them 
in  from  hints  he  haa  in  England, 
which  furprifed  me,  as  I  do  not  re¬ 
member  to  have  feen  any  thing  of 
that  fort  in  any  of  our  countries  \  it 
is  a  fine,  foft,  moory  fort  of  bog  burnt : 
What  ufe  the  burnt  clay  can  be  of  I 
know  not,  but  they  fay  they  find  the 
advantage  of  it.  Thefe  compofls 
they  keep  two  years  before  they  ufe 
them,  turning  them  over  feveral 
times,  and  ufually  fpread  them  ei¬ 
ther  for  turnips  or  clover,  generally 
the  latter.  In  refpedl  to  winter  food 
for  cattle,  they  cultivate  much  clover 
and  natural  graC,  mowing  both  for 
hay  ;  and  alfo  many  fields  of  turnips, 
generally  the  fort  that  has  cabbage 
leaves.  Thefe  are  fecure  from  da¬ 
mage  by  frofts  ;  and  with  their  i\ay 
and  draw  enable  them  to  winter- keep 
great  flocks  of  cattle.  In  general, 
the  farmers  of  the  country  did  not 
make  fuch  advantage  by  caitic  as  they 
ought,  for  want  of  a  market  for  fuch 
as  they  fatten,  or  for  the  butter  and 
cheefe  of  the  dairies ;  bur  the  Count’s 
new  town  has  brought  an  entire  re¬ 
medy  for  this  evil  to  all  his  tenants, 
as  the  inhabitants  of  it  form  a  ready 
market  for  all  fuch  prnvifions,  which 
proves  a  very  great  advantage  to  the 
peafants.  Formerly  their  cattle  were 
all  fold  lean  to  the  Dutch  drovers. 
The  viewing  aM  thefe  crr(a!mflan« 
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DC  RING  the  time  that  this  moft 
interefling  conrerfation  lafted, 
the  Count  carried  me  through  feve¬ 
ral  of  their  farms.  I  am  no  connoif- 
feur  in  hufb’andry,  but  from  the  cb- 
f^rvations  which  1  have  :r.ade  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  FJahders,  which  are,  1  think, 
gardens  compared  with  other  coun¬ 
tries,  mofl  of  thefe  farms  appear  to 
be  under  an  excellent  management. 
The  articles  which  the  Count  2X)inted 
out  particularly,  were  a  freedom  from 
weeds,  neat  fences,  large  dunghills, 
and  plenty  of  winter  food  for  cattle. 
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ces  confumed  the  day,  and  the  horpi- 
table  Count  infifted  on  my  making  a 
further  ttay  with  him,  faying,  that  1 
had  nut  yet  feen  his  own  farm,  which 
he  referved  for  the  next  day  ;  and  I 
mult  own,  I  never  pafTed  any  time 
with  greater  fatisfa^ion  ;  for  this  very 
patriotic  nobleman  appeared  rather  a 
being  of  romance,  a  vifion  of  perfec¬ 
tion,  than  a  real  in  (lance  of  fo  many 
public  and  private  virtues  ;  but  I  con- 
fidered  myfelf  as  peculiarly  fortunate 
in  meeting  with  an  objedl,  that  much 
more  than  recompenced  me  for  all 
the  trouble  and  expence  I  had  be- 
(lowed  on  my  travels,  had  I  feen  no¬ 
thing  elfe. 

The  next  morning  he  conduced  me 
a  different  way,  taking  a  rounding 
courfe  towards  the  town,  at  the  dif- 
tance  of  three  miles  from  the  caille ; 
the  principal  part  of  the  way  was 
through  a  territory  extremely  well 
cultivated  ;  fome  of  it  was  let  in  farms 
to  the  peafants,  but  we  foon  came  in¬ 
to  his  own  farm,  which  is  of  a  vah 
extent,  and  fpreads  itfelf  almofl 
around  the  town.  From  the  rifing 
grounds  in  this  part,  I  could  fee  no 
wade  land,  but  all  the  didant  views, 
for  two  or  three  miles  every  way, 
were  all  under  culture. 

This  part  of  my  edate,  faid  the 
Count,  was  once  reckoned  the  very 
word  of  it  all,  and  not  an  acre  in  cul¬ 
tivation  ;  this,  I  believe  1  told  you, 
was  one  inducement  for  placing  the 
town  here.  Nobody  would  even  hire 
farms  here,  fo  bad  an  opinion  had 
they  of  the  foil ;  but  by  building  the 
town  upon  it,  I  gave  it  a  double  va¬ 
lue  ;  tird,  the  convenience  of  vicinity 
to  a  market ;  and  fecondly,  the  cafe 
of  procuring  manure  ;  dill,  hovrever, 
it  continued  in  general  wade  for  fe- 
veral  years,  except  a  few*  bogs  near 
the  town,  which  they  drained  and 
improved  for  the  more  convenience 
of  keeping  their  horfes,  and  a  few 
cows.  Finding  this  backwardnefs  of 
the  peafants,  1  undertook  the  work 
myfelf,  knowing,  that  in  cafe  1  fuc- 


ceeded,  of  which  I  had  very  little 
doubt,  they  would  be  ready  enough 
to  take  farms  after  they  were  impro¬ 
ved.  The  foil  was  in  general  thrown 
into  broad  extending  flats,  which  were 
all  either  marih  or  bog  ;  and  the  ri¬ 
ling  grounds  of  conliderable  extent 
alfo,  and  hills,  were  all  land,  fome  of 
it  red,  and  fome  a  black  fand ;  none 
of  the  fpontaneous  growth  at  all  pro- 
mi  fing. 

My  fird  bufinefs  was  to  fix  upon  a 
fpot  in  the  center  of  a  large  track 
of  thefe  lands,  where  I  built  a  houfe 
for  a  bailiff,  and  put  into  it  one  I  had 
procured  from  Flanders.  This  was 
not  a  wife  choice,  for  the  man  was 
much  too  full  of  a  rich  foil  he  had 
been  ufed  to,  and  had  not  patience 
fufficient  with  this  poor  one  ;  but 
then  I  found  him  a  treafury  of  doci- 
>  lity,  and  one  on  whom  I  could  ever 
depend  for  a  pundlual  obedience  of 
my  orders  ;  qualities  which  I  have 
fince  found  to  be  much  better  in  fuch 
a  manager  than  knowledge.  1  raifed 
fome  large  barns,  many  houfes  for 
cattle,  granaries,  dore-rooms,  and  all 
conveniencies  for  a  very  large  farm, 
which  I  had  any  where  feen  in  my 
travels.  While  thefe  edifices  were 
ereding,  I  made  a  found  and  firm 
road  dire6llv  from  them  to  the  town; 
this  was  a  work  of  much  expence  in 
the  bogs,  but  I  knew  it  to  be  indif- 
penfable.  The  buildings  I  had  rai¬ 
fed  in  the  center  of  a  fmall  rifing 
ground,  which  were  in  the  middle  of 
a  very  extenfive  flat  of  marih  and 
bog.  There,  fays  he,  you  fee  it  ex¬ 
tends  a  great  didance.  The  fandy 
track  in  the  middle  was  about  a  mile 
over  every  way,  and  lying  neared  to 
the  buildings ;  I  improved  it  find.  On 
my.  beginning  this  work,  I  turned 
over  all  the  writers  on  hufbandry  in 
my  pofTeffion,  to  fee  what  were  their 
diredlions  for  the  improvement  of  a 
poor  fandy  foil.  I  found  nothing 
fatlsfa^ory  ;  but  they  recommended 
marl,  which  totally  depended  on  the 
circumdancc  or  having  it;  nor  did 
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they  give  any  diredtions  how  to  judge 
if  mari  was  likely  to  be  found.  The 
hulbandry  of  marling  light  land  I  had 
feen  mylelf  in  your  country,  in  the 
province  of  Norfolk ;  but  as  well  as  1 
remember,  the  marl  was  fo  near  the 
furface  as  to  be  dil'covered  in  every 
ditch ;  however,  as  the  objedl  was 
important,  I  bore*d  in  fevcral  places 
for  marl,  but  found  nothing  but 
fand,  and  under  it,  at  a  valt  depth, 
flint,  and  then  clay.  I  was  there¬ 
fore  obliged  to  improve  this  land 
without  any  marl.  1  formed  the  ] 
whole  hill  into  inclofures,  and  my 
bailiflF  tilled,  manured,  and  fowed  the 
fields  with  various  crops,  which  he 
had  feen  put  into  fandy  grounds  in 
Flanders  ;  moft  of  thefe  were  very 
poor  and  loiing  products  except  three, 
buck  wheat,  carrots,  and  potatoes. 
Buck  wheat  my  bailiff  defpifed,  but 
we  know-  it  in  Denmark  to  be  a 
very  valuable  crop ;  and  as  to  the 
roots,  they  did  not  content  him ;  he 
was  for  trying  to  force  this  fand,  by 
means  of  manure  brought  from  the 
town,  to  produce  every  thing  he  had 
feen  in  Flanders.  This  ralhnefs  I 
checked,  and  direded  him  to  extend 
the  above  three  crops  to  a  large  a- 
mount ;  he  did  fo,  and  fucceeded  well 
in  the  fume.  The  buck  wheat  was  of 
great  ufe,  both  as  corn  and  ftraw  for 
the  cattle  ;  and  the  roots  were  part 
of  them  fold  to  my  manufadlurers,  at 
a  great  profit,  and  the  rell  of  them 
confuined  by  all  forts  of  cattle.  The 
trials  were  again  repeated  on  a  yet 
larger  fcale,  and  the  fuccefs  the  fame; 
and  on  the  fifth  year  from  the  begin¬ 
ning,  the  whole  fpacc  of  fand  about 
the  buildings  was  under  thefe  three 
crops  in  fucceflion,  fo  as  every  year 
to  be  covered  with  one  or  other  of 
them  :  and  they  were  raifed  with  fuch 
fuccefs,  as  enabled  us  to  winter  fiich 
vail  heads  of  cattle,  that  the  Flander- 
kin  alloivcd  we  could  never  have  more 
profitably  applied  the  land. 

But  while  this  bufinefs  was  going 
•n,  the  fiats  demanded  attention,  for 


the  fuccefs  of  the  winter  roots  (hewed, 
that  we  fliould  want  meadow  for  fum- 
mer  food,  and  all  my  cattle  had  at 
fi^ft  was  what  they  picked  up  on  the 
edges  of  the  marfties.  Nothing,  there¬ 
fore,  could  be  a  more  important  ob- 
jed  than  to  drain  and  improve  thefe 
marfties  and  bogs,  which  would  ena¬ 
ble  me  to  keep  as  many  cattle  in  fum- 
raer  as  the  (and  yielded  food  for  in 
winter ;  keeping  cattle  1  found  very 
profitable,  for  my  town  was  a  con- 
flant  market  for  whatever  quantities 
oi  butter,  milk,  and  cheefe  could  be 
carried  to  it,  and  alfo  for  every  kind 
of  fat  meat  that  was  killed.  The  me¬ 
thod  i  took  with  my  cows  was  to  let 
them  to  peafants,  in  dairies  of  ten 
each,  for  which  they  gave  me  an  an¬ 
nual  rent  per  cow  ;  and  I  found  them 
in  conftant  food,  winter  and  fummer. 

I  profecuted  the  work  of  draining 
with  unremitting  diligence,  employ¬ 
ing  great  numbers  of  hands,  and  doing 
the  work  efFe^ually  as  1  went ;  and 
they  were  thrown,  as  foon  as  drained, 
into  a  courfe  of  arable  hulbandry,  to 
prepare  for  grafs ;  and  my  Flanders 
bailiff  put  me  upon  one  crop  for  them 
which  proved  far  more  beneficial 
than  any,  which  was  cabbages  ;  the 
drained  bogs  anfwered  greatly  in 
them.  But  as  grafs  was  the  object 
they  were  all  laid  down  in  meadow 
as  foon  as  in  order  ;  and  this  regular 
work  of  draining  and  improving 
them  I  have  carried  on  ever  lince, 
having  done  all  this  extent  of  flat  that 
you  fee,  and  am,  at  prefent,  going  on 
expeditioufly  with  other  tracks  out  of 
fight,  nor  (hall  1  (lop  while  1  have  a 
mar(h  or  a  bog  left.  The  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  fands  went  on  at  the 
fame  time,  with  no  olher  variation 
than  throwing  into  the  courfe  of  ma- 
I  nagement  of  carrots,  buck  wheat,  and 
j  potatoes,  that  of  rye,  which  is  my 
I  bailiff’s  addition,  in  order  to  be  maf- 
!  ter  of  the  more  ftraw.  But  in  pro- 
I  fecuting  the  improvement  of  the  hills, 
’  I  made  a  difeovery  which  proved  of 
I  valt  conftqueace,  as  the  inclofures 
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and  never  fufFer  provifions  to  be  too 
clieapi  which,  I  think,  for. many  rea- 
fons,  is  eiTential  to  the  welfare  of  all 
Aich  undertakings  a^  thefe,  I  export 
in  floops  corn,  chcefe,  butter,  falted 
beef,  &c.  &c.  to  Holland,  whenever 
the  rales  .of  my  market  are  lower 
than  I  think  they  ought  to  be  ;  I  do 
not  get  fo  good  a  price  for  fuch  goods 
as  I  fhould  if  they  were  all  confumed 
at  home,  but  they  yield  enough  to 
make  it  anfwer  well  on  the  principled 
upon  which  I  do  it. 

In.  all  the  improvements  which  I 
have  made  on  my  lands,  by  letting 
them  to  the  pealants,  I  have  adhered 
ftri<ftly  to  the  rule  of  proceeding  on 
the  very  contrary  condu(fl  which  is 
common  among  nine  tenths  of  the 
nobility  of  the  kingdom.  They  keep 
their  peafants  as  poor  and  as  humble 
as-  poflible  ;  I,  on  the  contrary,  do 
every  thing  to  enable  them  to  enrich 
themfelves,  and  would  rather  infpirc 
them  with  the  manly  boldnefs  of  the 
poor  in  your  country,  than  keep  them 
in  the  flavery  of  ours.  We  have 
a  great  power  over  them,  and  they 
are  bound  to  perform  fo  many  fervi- 
eCs  to  their  Lord  in  perfon,  with 
their  cattle  and  teams,  if  they  have 
any,  fo  that  they  have  very  little 
time  to  themfelvesi  if  they  are  fo  un¬ 
fortunate  as  to  be  fubjecfl  to  an  unpi- 
lying.  fiiperioL  People  in  fuch  a 
fituatlon  are  by  ho  means  fit  to  aflill 
me  in  my  general  plan  of  improve¬ 
ment  ;  hcnce^  therefore,  all  that  hire 
land  of  me,  or  have  rights  of  com¬ 
monage  or  cattle,  pay  me  given  rents, 
exclufive  of  all  fervices,  without  a  par¬ 
ticular  bargain,*  as  I  make  it  a  rule 
never  to  call  on  them  for  any  thing ; 
and  the  fweets  of  being  left  to  them¬ 
felves  are  fo  great,  that  they  arc  in¬ 
duced  to  pay  me  the  better  rents,  and 
make  up  the  fnrplus  by  a  greater  de¬ 
gree  of  indiiftry  ;  as  they  find,  that 
whatever  they  make  is  to  be  for  the 
advantage  alone  of  themfelves  and  fa¬ 
milies.  I  find  every  day  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  this  cohJuf^ :  ray  peafantjj 
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multiplied,  for  we  came  to  a  riling 
ground  that  had  never  been  bored  for 
marl,  and  upon  boring  it,  we  difeove- 
fed  a  vaft  ftraiiim  of  Ihells,  aim  oil 
powdered.  I  had  no  doubt  of  fuch 
an  animal  fubllance  proving  a  good 
manure,  and  accordingly  tried  them 
over  a  large  field  of  poor  fand  ;  the 
fertility  it  produced  was  amazing  ;  it 
was  fo  great  that  the  crops  of  buck 
wheat,  carrots,,  and  potatoes,  were 
doubled,  arid  even  trebled.  This  was 
fuch  an  acquifitionj  that  I  imme¬ 
diately  fpread  tlieffc  powdered  (hells 
over  all  the  lands  within  reach,  which 
amounted  to  more  than  feven  hun¬ 
dred  of  your  Engiilh  acrcS.  and  thefe 
have  fince  been  the  mod  fertile  fields 
of  my  eftate; 

This  improvement  has  Had  a  great 
efFcA  ;  inftead  of  rye,  my  bailifiF  in¬ 
troduces  clover  on  themi  and  fows 
wheat  after  it,  which  adds  greatly  to 
the  profit ;  and  the  (hells  have  proved 
fo  good  a  manure,  that  thefe  fands 
produce  now  more  wheat  thaii  they 
did  before  of  rye.  The  tracks  of 
land  kept  in  my  own  farm  of  grafs 
and  arable,  amount  to  above  three 
thouland  of  your  acres  ;  and  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  town^  which 
for  feveral  years  has  increafed  very 
quickly,  the  produdfs  are.  carried  to 
fo  good  a  marketj  that  rny  revenue 
from  this  farm  alone  is,  clear  of  all 
cxpencesi  not  lefs  on  an  average  than 
fix  thoufand  ducats  a-year,  which  is 
much  more  than  I  could .  make  of  it 
if  it  was  let;  However,  as  that  track 
is  as  mU'Ch  as  I  can  keep  in  regular 
orders  and  without  any  lofs  from  con- 
fufion,  I  let  the  neighbouring  ones 
as  they  are  impro*ved,  and  buildings 
faifed,  to  peafants  who  hire  fmall 
farms,  of  from  forty  to  two  hundred 
acres  each,'  paying  •  me  a  very  good 
rent  for  the  land. 

The  increafe  of  the  town,  and  that 
of  the  Improvements,  anfwer  to  each 
other  extremely  well,  but  the  latter 
goes  on  rather  with  the  greater  cele¬ 
rity  ;  but  to  keep  up  the  market  price. 
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grow  into  wealthy  farmers,  or,  at  leaft, 
are  all  in  eafy  and  happy  circuinftan- 
ces ;  they  marry,  and  beget  numerous 
pofterities  ;  the  population  of  my  eftate 
increafes,  and  with  the  people  the 
general  markets  for  products,  which 
1  have  all  along  aimed  at,  and  w’hich 
is  jufl  fo  much  clear  gain  into  my 
pocket.  I  have  not  a  man  upon  my 
ctlatc  that  is  not  profitable  to  me  in 
fome  way  or  other ;  and  it  is  incre¬ 
dible  how  quick  they  increafe.  There 
is  not  fuch  a  thing  as  a  marriageable 
man  or  woman  upon  it  that  are  un¬ 
married  ;  every  man  and  woman  that 
apply  to  me  for  a  houfe,  are  fure  of 
having  one  built  for  them,  if  I  know 
them  to  be  of  good  charadters,  and  in* 
dultrious  ;  and  they  have  all  a  finall 
piece  of  land,  and  none  but  what  are 
chearful  and  contented.  In  fuch  a 
fituation,  marriages  cannot  but  a- 
bound,  and  the  people  increafe,  in  a 
manner  which  none  of  the  countries 
of  Europe  have  any  idea  of.  Among 
all  my  people,  there  is  not  one  who  is 
burdenfome  to  the  reft ;  no  old  pea- 
fant,  or  labourer,  but  what  has  faved 
cnoiudi>  before  he  w'as  in  years,  to  live 
happily  in  his  latter  days  ;  very  few 
but  what  become  little  farmers  before 
they  are  old,  and  in  a  hate  in  which 
their  relations  would  think  it  fhame- 
fiil  to  let  them  want  their  afliftance. 

(To  he  concluded  in  our  ne:<t,) 

THE  COUNTRY  CURATE. 

Number  II.  [P.  105. J 

**  ^  I  HIS  WORLD  IS  NOT  THE  BEST 
X  THAT  MAY  BE,’’ faid  Chrifto- 
pher  Caflbek,  the  other  night  at  the 
Tub  ;  putting  on,  at  the  fame  time, 
one  of  his  ftory-tclling  countenances, 
which  always  fufficiently  indicates  to 
US  that  thereby  hangs  a  tale.  T'kis 
'ivorld'^  (faid  he)  “  is  not  the  heft  that 
viay  and  I  know  not  if  CafTock 
ever  read  Voltaire.  **  EsX  multis  qua 
fftenunijje  juvat — What  ?  what  ?” 
faid  the  Squire— “  Of  all  the  diflies  of 
fafenagundy  he  has  tafted/'  inter¬ 


preted  Mr  Hood), — which  happened 
to  me,*’  continued  CalTock,  “  in  my 
youthful  days,  none  feems  more  likely 
to  folic  it  the  recolledlion  of  my  age, 
than  what  I  fhall  now  relate  to  you. 

I  had  been,  during  the  recefs  from 
college,  partaking  with  a  friend  the 
diverlion  of  (hooting,  in  the  moors  of 
Galloway ;  and  was  returning  to  my 
ftudies  at  Edinburgh,  about  the 
middle  of  November.  I  travelled 
like  a  Scots  philofopher — like  a  Gre¬ 
cian  philofopher — on  foot.  The 
ground  was  covered  with  a  deep 
fnow,  and  the  (ky  threatened  an  in- 
creafingload.  The  air  was  bitter  (harp, 
and  the  profpedf  wild  and  forlorn. 
The  boundlefs,  dreary  wafte  expanded 
the  bofom,  but  prefented  fcarce  one 
objedt  to  delight  the  eye.  Imagina¬ 
tion  was  folely  pleafed  with  the 
beaten  path,  which  w'as  ftraight  and 
narrow,  as  betokening  the  civilized 
wilh  of  every  paflenger,  to  hurry  on 
from  feenes  unjoyous,  and  overtake 
the  veftiges  of  humanity. 

From  the  lofty  ridge  of  a  hill,  nigh 
a  dangerous  precipice  called  Enter- 
kin,  where  the  track  guided  my  weary 
foot-fteps,  I  could  view,  on  the  left^ 
fpread  lakes  and  hanging  woods,  like 
the  vifions  of  Fairyland  ;  at  a  ftupeu- 
dous  depth,  on  the  right,  a  torrent, 
whofe  noife  could  not  reach  the 
fummit  I  traverfed,  got  peace  to  its 
troubled  waters  in  a  hollow  vale, 
where  nature  might  feem  in  an  un¬ 
kindly  humour  to  have  fcattered  a 
few  of  her  offspring,  whence  they 
might  never  mix  with  her  other 
children.  1  had  now  fix  or  feven 
miles  to  proceed  farther  ’ere  I  could 
reach  any  village,  or  find  even  an 
houfe  on  the  road ;  when  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  night  and  the  fall  of  fnow 
deprived  me,  at  once,  of  light  and  of 
comfort.  None  but  fuch  as  have  felt 
the  like  can  image  my  diftrefs.  The 
road  I  foon  loft,  without  remarking 
my  error ;  for  I.  began  to  think  of 
de*ath~>as  the  only  friend  J  fliould 
ever  find. 


Yet  €ven  then  it  (Iruck  me,  that  furc 
no  dwelling  of  man  was  nigh,  but 
that  fome  fellow  of  mortality  and 
mifery  had  fallen  the  facrifice  of  the 
ftorm  before  me,  and  that  the  found 
1  heard  mi;jht  be  the  lamentation  of 
the  trufty  follower  over  his  ill-faled 
mafter.  I  was  in  part  miftaken ; 
when  half  crawling,  half  upright,  I 
had  got  a  few  paces  onw^ards,  an  en¬ 
livening  ray  directed  my  finking  eyes 
to  hope,  and  bid  my  foul  look  up  to 
the  fountain  of  H^ht  and  of  life.  Do 
I  tire  you  ?  The  light  that  gladdened 
me  glimmered  from  a  cottage. — 
Thither,  wath  much  difficulty,  I  made 
Ihifc  to  advance  ;  except  the  dog, 
which  ceafed  not  his  meanings,  ail 
w^as  ftill.  The  door  opened  with  a 
latch.  I  was  too  feeble  to  find  the 
firing.  I  attempted  to  call,  but  in 5^ 
tongue  denied  its  office  ;  when  laying 
my  body  againft  the  decayed  boards 
which  barred  my  entrance,  they  gave 
inftant  way,  wdiile,  unable  to  recover 
myfelf,  I  fell  within  the  thrcfholcL 
No  voice  accofted  me — no  arm  re¬ 
lieved  me.  I  effayed  to  uplift  my 
languifhing  head  ;  I  raifed  it  at  laft, 
nad  queftioned  with  my  eyes  the  de¬ 
folate  abod6.  It  was  indeed  the 
manfion  of  for  row — the  habitation  of 
wme. 

When  1  had  once  looked  round  me, 
I  was  firft  affiired  that  my  foul  yet 
informed  its  tabernacle  of  frailty. 
Shivering  and  pallid  as  my  carcafe 
Jay,  my  cheeks  were  warmed  with 
tears  ;  and  though  cold  was  the 
bofom  that  contained  it,  I  felt  that  I 
had  yet  a  heart.  The  mifery  dif- 
coverable  in  the  dw’elling,  I  fhall  not 
deferibe ;  in  truth,  I  could  not — for 
I  faw  but  two  objc(fls  of  wretchednefs 
— and  from  them  I  could  not  look. 
On  a  bed,  which,  if  coarfe,  could  not 
longer  hurt  him,  a  man,  whofe  head 
the  winter  of  age  had  rendered  as 
white  as  had  that  of  the  year  the 
mountains  I  had  pafTed,  lay  dead. 
A  figure,  drawn  by  the  expreffion  of 
the  veriefl  grief  in  anguifh,  mourned 


To  add  to  my  hopelefs  condition, 
the  treacherous  furface  of  a  miry 
pond  deceived  my  fteps,  and  I  only 
weltered  out  drenched  up  to  the  chin, 
to  defpair  of  much  longer  protradling 
a  life  which  I  never  as  then  felt  fo 
fweet.  1  dill  paced  on,  while  the 
violent  drift  encruded  my  cheeks, 
now  aimed  as  cold  as  their  clothing, 
while  ice  and  icicles  hung  tangling 
from  my  locks — when  my  trembling 
deps  were  fuddenly  overturned  by 
fonnething  bulky,  and  I  fell  proftrate, 
without  a  thought  of  ever  rifing  again. 
1  was  not,  however,  yet  fo  benumbed, 
but  that  I  could  perceive  the  thing, 
oyer  which  I  had  fallen,  to  move,  and 
’ere  long  difeovered  it  to  be  a  fheep  ; 
which  being  caught  by  a  fmall  briar, 
was  held  by  the  foot,  and  nigh 
fmothered  in  the  driven  fnow.  If 
ever  I  felt  the  joy  ©f  being  grateful,  it 
was  peculiarly  at  that  moment,  when 
1  thought  a  thankfgiving  to  heaven 
for  having  brought  me  to  another  at 
lead  animated  creature,  with  whom 
to  end  a  life  as  haplefs— aimed  as  in¬ 
nocent.  I  contrived — mn  cur  a 
fervandi? — (“  What — what?**  cried 
the  Squire — “  He  means,**  ‘‘  What 
will  not  a  hungry  man  not  do  for  a 
loaf?**  faid  Mr  Hood) — to  bring 
his  woolly  head  to  my  brpd,  and 
tearing  open  my  frozen  covering, 
with  all  the  drength  that  was  left  me 
— indeed  I  often  think,  with  fome 
additional  aid  from  fome  minidring 
angel  of  mercy — applied  its  warm 
breath  to  my  bofoni,  and  fondled  its 
gentle  mouth  to  iqy  heart. 

I  was  thus  employed,  reckoning  of 
life  as  of  a  jewel,  which  it  became 
me  to  preferve  as  long  as  I  could, 
but  which  I  was  ready  to  deliver 
back  to  the  gracious  owner  without 
having  tarnifhed  it  much — when  I 
heard,  methought  at  no  great  didance, 
the  how’ling  of  a  dog.  It  was  really 
a  note  fo  piteous  as,  in  another*s  ear, 
might  have  added  a  terror  to  davk- 
nefs  ;  it  raifed  me  from  the  ground 
to  make  the  lad  exertion  of  hope. 
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unlamented.  Alas  I  have  two  days 
yet  to  furyive. — Forgive  me,  my 
father  1  I  am  not  weaned  with 
mourning,  but,  oh !  I  have  caufe  to 
be  y/earied  with  life.  Nay,  you  (halt 
be  judge  (faid  this  lovely  difcpnfolate. 


je<5lion  and  forrow  ;  in  her  look  feein- 
edto  hover  diHradion.  She  tore  the 
lovely  treflfes  from  her  head — flie 
kifled  the  old  man’s  brow— lie  wept 
ion  hij5  bofom,  and  wiping  the  tears 
away — idie  fighed  a^  her  heart  were 
breaking.—bhe  could  be  none  elfe 
but  his  daughter. — I  arp  an  barna- 
lefs  njaiden,’’  (be  cried,  when  the 
tumult  of  her  grief  permitted  her  to 
caft  a  troubled  eye  towards  me  : — 
let  me  alone — I  (liall  (bon  follow 
my  father!”  What  of  life  remained 
from  the  cold  now  yielded  to  the 
opprelTion  of  grief :  My  head  funk  to 
Jhe  earth,  and  my  fenfe  of  pain  was  4 
long  while  eitinguKhed.— My  fjrft  re¬ 
turning  fehfation  was  doubtful  be¬ 
tween  that  and  pleafure.  I  faw  the 
form  of  filial  love— her  hand  I  felt  on 
km  temple — but  J  heard  a  voice* which 


the  bleUing  pi  heaven,  to  reitorc  me 
again  to  the  expeflation  of  life  and 
vigour),  when  you  haye  known  my 
troubles.  I  will  ^  calm  till  I  tell 
them. 

You  fee  my  poor  father  (Iretched 
on  an  humble  bed  ;  in  his  youth  he 
was  accuflomed  to  one  more  (lately. 
I  was  three  years  old,  when  he 
changed  domeftic  trapquility  and 
private  honours  for  the  hazardous 
occupations  of  a  camp.  He  fought 
with  his  friends, — but  agaipft  the  laws 
of  his  country.  The  eyent  of  re¬ 
bellion  droy^  him  a  fugitive  among 
•thefe  mountains.  My  niother,  it 
feems,  would  not  follow  ei^er  his  de¬ 
fection  with  his  wifhes,  nor  his  fallen 
fortune  with  her  love.  His  only 
pleafure  remained  in  this  hovel,  to  a(^ 
to  me  a  double  parent’s  part.  And 
in  a  feclufion  of  ^ftecn  years,  he  had 
both  learned  httnfelf  to  forget  the 
world,  and  taught  me  to  defpife  it. 
Half  a  year  ago,  in  a  town  whither 
paternal  indulgence  fuffered  me  to 
go,  but  whither  a  parent  durlt  not 
accompany  me,  I  was  feen,  and 
followed  to  my  retirement  by  a  man, 
who  faid  he  y/sis  in  love  ; — but  that 
could  hot  be,— for  he  was  a  villain. 


this'?  Yet  I  would  not  have  thee  die 
—perhaps  thou 


are  ’  fent  hither  by 
heaven  to  bury  iny  poor  father  and 
me.  Poop  wretch  I  thou  art  cold  as 
my  iifelefs  parent.  Get  thee  up  ffoni 
the  ground— I  would  not  that  a  fellow 
mortal  (hould  languifh  on  the  ground, 
whilft  I  have  abed.'  Thou  (halt  lie 
in  mine  tjll  thy  health  is  reftored — I 
would  thou  cou’dft  find  it  v^arnj— for 
fure  thou  art  perilhing — But  there  has 
been  nobody  in  it  for  a ‘long  time — 
my  father’s  feet  have  been  my  couch 
—and  I  fear  thou  wilt  likewife  find  it 
^et  with  my  tears.  Thou  canft  fife 
—oh,  could  I  but  fo  raife  my  father- 
hut  he  has  been  dead  thefe  thirty 
hours — I  have  reckoned  them— Iw^iJI 
hewail  him  an  hour  for  every  year  of 
his  life— apd  then  I  myfelf  will  die 
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had  but  yet  uforped  its  borders~the 
middle  was  left  far  the  vi^ino  of 
defpair.— There  I  found  her  at  my 
return. — I  buried  her  befide  her 
father,  and  the  *warld  has  not  appeared 
to  nie  the  heft  that  may  be  ever  fmce« 
It  is  now  nineteen  years  fuice  this 
happened  to  me,  and  yet  1  often  feek 
the  folitary  corner ;  and  when  no 
diftrefles  more  near  opprefs  me,  fticd 
a  tear  to  the  memory  of  Lucy  Wat^ 
fon,^* 

Thus  ended  CafTock,  with  his  hand¬ 
kerchief  at  his  eyes,  when  the  Squire, 
taking  a  fup  of  crank,  commenced  : 

It  is  now  nineteen  years  fince 
my  black-eared  beagle  Fleet  went  the 
way  of  all  dogs,  and  1  have  never 
fince  had  fo  much  heart,  as  formerly, 
to  follow  a  hare ;  yet  do  I  think 
this  world  a  good  one  ; — the  mare 
I  ride  an  able  one ; — the  hounds  I 
feed  ftaunch  ones ; — the  liquor  I 
drink,  if  not  adulterated  by  my  wife, 
fuch  as  no  perfon  would  fcorn  ” — He 
would  have  proceeded,  but  “  profane! 
profane  was  repeated  through  our 
little  fociety ;  and  he  was  advifed  to 


nion  than  his  daughter. — She  too  was 
once  as  mirthful  as  innocence— as 
mild  as  an  evening  breeze  ; — but  all 
is  now  troubled  widiin,  and  the  ftream 
of  life  is  ma<j/e  muddy  by  the  mercilefs 
blafts  of  fortune.  But  what  are  my 
forrows  to  you  ?  My  father  faid,  that 
pity,  though  it  was  precious* — was 
rare  as  honefty  or  religion. — Come, 
and  help  me  to  bury  my  father  !  Let 
us  lay  him  in  fome  green  plat  of 
ground,  in  fome  lone  valley,  where 
the  fpring  does  not  pafs  without 
leaving  a  flower,  and  the  fod  will  not 
wither  in  winter.”  I  could  not  well 
delineate  paflions, — ^but  I  felt  them. 
How  much  did  I  wilh  that  maid,  at 
that  moment,  had  been  my  After. 
Still  I  refolved  to  do  the  duty  of  a 
brother,  of  a  Chriftian,  of  a  man : 
To  fee  the  old  man  laid  in  a  grave, — 
and  his  daughter  feparated  from 
forrow.  Little  preparation  was  need¬ 
ed  for  the  firft — ^two  or  three  herdf- 
men  were  procured  ; — and  though 

Duft  to  dull”  was  not  faid,  it  was 
fignificantly  meant,  and  the  configii- 
ment  was  equally  fecure.  In  the 
latter  intention  I  was  prevented  by  a 
rafhnefs  I  fore  dreaded,  but  again  ft 
which  my  anxieties  arofe  too  late  to 
guard. 

Whilft  I  bore  the  father’s  head  to 
the  diftant  church* yard,  and  laid  it 
with  fighs  in  the  ground,  only  two 
women  boi'e  his  weeping  child  com¬ 
pany  in  the  cottage,  and  their  obfer- 
vation  fhe  eafily  eluded.  It  was  but 
a  little  way  to  the  period  of  earthly 
forrow. — The  pool  was  nigh, — and 
late  floods  made  it  deep.  The  froft 


Rulv.s  and  Cautions  to  be  ohferved  in 
the  Pur  chafing  and  Removal  of 

[P.  io«.] 

The  two  feafons  moft  proper  for 
purchafmg  of  Bees  are,  the 
fpring  for  fwarms,  and  the  autumn 
for  ftocks.  The  heft  fwarms  ufually 
rife  from  the  middle  of  May  to  the 
middle  of  June. 

If  a  perfon  commences  bee*mafter, 
or  apiator,  in  the  fpring,  he  fliould 
fend  his  own  hives  or  boxes  to  the 
neighbours  he  intends  to  purchafe  of 
any  time  before  April,  that  they  may 
be  in  readinefs  aj^ainft  the  fwarms 
rife.  But  there  will  be  danger  of 
iinpofuioii,  uakfs  the  bargain  be  made 
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September  or  0(5lober  are  the  two 
beft  months  to  buy  (locks  in.  But  it 
will  be  proper,  if  you  are  not  conver. 
fant  in  Bees,  to  take  the  judgment 
of  fome  (kilful  and  difinteredcd  neigh* 
hour.  For  it  is  absolutely  necelTary 
that  the  (locks  (hould  be  examined 
before  they  are  purchafed.  Perhaps 
by  attending  to  the  following  direc¬ 
tions  you  may  become  a  competent 
judge  yourfelf. 

For  performing  this  bufinefs,  a 
cool  day,  or  a  fine  calm  evening,  or 
rather  than  either,  the  break  of  day, 
as  at  this  time  the  power  of  hinging 
is  weakeh,  is  to  be  preferred.  Win¬ 
dy  or  rainy  weather  is  improper  for 
this  purpofe,  as  it  makes  the  Bees 
very  fretful  and  quarrelfome ;  the  ar¬ 
mour  will  here  be  proper,  or  at  lead 
the  face  (hould  be  fecured.  Gently 
turn  the  hive  upon  its  edge,  high 
enough  to  have  a  full  view  of  the 
Bees  and  combs  ;  if  there  be  many 
(locks  you  want  to  examine,  as  foon 
as  the  Bees  become  too  troublefome, 
leave  them  for  about  half  an  hour, 
or  until  they  feem  tolerably  quiet; 
and  then  in  like  manner  proceed  with 
the  reft. 

Obferve  that  if  the  combs,  as  far 
as  you  can  fee,  be  of  a  white  colour, 
or  of  a  flight  tinge  of  yellow,  they 
are  the  produce  of  a  fwarm  of  this 
year ;  but  if  of  a  very  deep  yellow 
or  brownilh  colour,  the  (lock  is  of  the 
preceding  year.  When  the  combs 
are  of  a  very  deep  brown,  or  black, 
the  (lock  is  certainly  an  old  one,  per¬ 
haps  three  or  four  years  old,  and  to¬ 
tally  unfit  for  your  purpofe.  Thefe 
require  a  more  clofe  infpe^ion,  as  a 
fudden  glance  will  not  difeover  the 
truth  ;  for  the  bottoms  and  fides  of 
the  combs,  though  apparently  new, 
are  often  made  by  old  (locks,  w^hile 
the  reft  of  the  combs  may  be  of  three 
or  four  years  (landing. 

The  fpaces,  or  ftreets,  (if  I  may  be 
allowed  to  call  them  fo)  between  the 
combs,  ihould  be  well  crowded  with 


for  a  fwarm  that  will  at  lead  mea- 
fure  a  peck ;  and  therefore  a  fmaller 
fwarm  ought  by  no  means  to  be  put 
into  the  hive. 

When  the  hive  is  furnifhed,  and 
before  it  is  brought  away  in  the  even¬ 
ings  it  (hould  be  held  up  and  examin¬ 
ed  whether  the  clufter  of  Bees  be  as 
bulky  as  it  ought  to  be  ;  if  not,  it 
(hould  be  ftruck  out  upon  a  cloth,  and 
another  hive  fet  over  it.  In  this  cafe,  a 
better  fwarm  mull  be  patiently  waited 
for;  otherwife,  the  firft  large  fwarm 
that  thall  rife  may  be  bargained  for 
among  the  neighbours;  this  (hould 
be  brought  home  the  fame  evening, 
when  being  diiplaced  from  the  hive 
they  are  in,  the  intended  hive  (hould 
be  placed  over  them,  and  they  will 
foon  afeend  into  it. 

A  fmall  fwarm  will  not  only  yield 
no  profit  the  firft  feafon,  but  if  the  wea¬ 
ther  be  unfavourable,  and  the  (itua- 
tion  bad,  it  will  be  very  likely  to 
periih  before  the  next  fummer.  A 
(warm  that  will  nearly  fill  one  of  my 
draw  hives,  may  be  called  a  very 
good  one,  and  wull  turn  out  fweetly 
profitable  before  the  autumn  comes 
on.  If  a  large  fwarm  cannot  be  pro¬ 
cured,  two  fmall  ones,  united  in  one, 
will  anfwer  the  purpofe  as  well. 

.  If  the  Bees  be  not  brought  home 
the  fame  evening  that  they  fwarmed, 
many  of  them  will  return  to  the  place 
wjiere  they  flood ;  and  not  knowing 
where  to  go,  will  be  loft. 

And  not  only  fo,  but  if  kept  two 
or  three  days  before  they  are  brought 
home,  feveral  combs  will  be  formed, 
which  being  new,  and  confequently 
very  tender  and  warm,  a  (light  mo¬ 
tion  will  caufe  them  to  fall,  fmother- 
ing  many  of  the  Bees,  perhaps  the 
Queen  herfelf,  and  thereby  occafton 
the  lofs  of  the  whole.  But  if,  thro’ 
neceffity  of  any  kind,  the  fwarm  be 
kept  fo  long,  two  or  three  o’clock  in 
the  morning  will  be  the  fafeft  time  to 
bring  it  away,  as  then  the  combs  will 
be  the  cooled. 
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Bees,  and  the  combs  themfelves  well 
llored  with  honey,  down  to  the  floor, 
or  nearly  lb.  If  this  is  not  the  cafe 
it  is  a  fign  it  was  a  call,  or  a  flock  too 
poor  to  form  a  thriving  apiary  with. 

A  good  flock  will  weigh  from  twenty-  I 
five  to  forty  pounds ;  but  in  old 
flocks,  the  weight  cannot  be  depend¬ 
ed  upon,  which  is  another  reafon 
againft  buying  fuch. 

It  wmII  be  more  advantageous  to 
purchafe  a  good  flock  in  autumn 
than  a  fwarm  in  fpring  :  For  there 
will  be  little  rilk  of  fuch  a  flock^s  pro- 
fperity  until  the  next  feafon,  when 
mofl  probably  it  will  afford  a  fwarm; 
fo  that,  for  the  fame  price,  you  may  be 
laid  to  have  both  fwarm  and  flock. 
Whereas,  if  a  fwarm  be  bought  in 
the  fpring,  there  will  probably  be 
no  advantage  until  the  next  year. 

In  the  vicinity  of  London,  the 
price  of  a  flock  or  fwarm  is  ufually 
half  a  guinea ;  but  in  diflant  counties 
feldom  more  than  half  the  money ; 
though  fome  country  people  are  fo 
ridiculoufly  fuperflitious  as  to  fup- 
pofe,  that  Bees  will  not  thrive  unlefs 
gold  be  paid  for  them.  What  abfur- 
dities  are  there,  however  grofs,  which 
the  human  mind  has  not  adopted  at 
one  time  or  another  ? 

Reinovlng* 

It  muft  be  in  the  dulk  of  the  even¬ 
ing,  when  all  the  Bees  are  at  home. 
But  fome  hours  previous,  the  hive* 
fhould  be  raifed  a  little  from  the  floor 
by  bits  of  flicks,  or  tiles,  &c.  other- 
wife,  when  the  hive  is  fuddenly  taken 
olf,  a  great  number  of  the  Bees  will 
remain  on  the  floor.  A  cloth  that  is 
not  of  a  very  clofe  texture,  Ihould  be 
laid  ready  upon  the  ground  before  the 
flock  ;  then  gently  lifting  up  the  flock, 
fet  it  upon  the  cloth,  and  immediately 
gathering  the  corners  up  very  tight, 
tie  them  together  at  the  top ;  and 
laftly,  tie  a  cord  round  the  body  of 
the  hive  ;  this  will  effedlually  prevent 
any  of  the  Bees  efcaping,  or  crawling 
up  to  the  top.  When  brought  home, 


fet  each  hive  upon  the  ground,  near 
I  the  fland  it  is  defigned  for,  untie  the 
cloth,  and  lifting  the  hive  off,  fee  ic 
upon  the  fland,  and  lay  the  cloth 
with  the  Bees  on  it  over  the  hive  ;  be¬ 
fore  morning  they  will  go  down  into 
the  hive,  and  none  be  loft.  If  the 
hives  are  to  be  placed  in'  a  bee-houfe, 
they  rauft  not  be  fet  clofe  to  the  fronts 
for  then  the  Bees  on  the  cloth  cannot 
have  entrance  at  the  door-way  ;t  but 
the  next  evening  they  fliould  be 
flioved  clofe. 

As  the  ftraw  hives  in  common  ufe 
proje(fl  more  in  the  middle  than  at 
bottom,  confequently,  when  placed  in* 

I  a  bee-houfe,  a  vacancy  will  be  left 
between  the  hive  and  the  front. 

'1  his  chafm  fhould  be  filled  up  by 
cutting  or  hollowing  out  a  piece  of 
wood  in  the  middle,  fo  as  to  be  very 
thin  there,  and  about  three  inches 
long,  leaving  the  ends  fufficientiy 
thick  to  fill  up  the  vacancy ;  if  it 
does  not  exadlly  fit,  a  little  clay,  or 
cow  dung,  will  fupply  the  defe(5l,  as  it 
is  only  to  be  ufed  at  firft,  until  the 
Bees  have  worked  themfelves  into  a 
box. 

Conveyance, 

The  be  ft  way  of  conveying  fwarms 
or  flocks  from  one  place  to  another, 
is  in  a  hand-barrow  between  two 
men ;  the  next  to  that  is  by  a  milk 
yoke,  with  a  hive  on  each  fide,  or  one 
or  more  hives  may  be  hung  uj)on  a 
flout  flick,  refting  upon  two  men’s 
fhoulders.  But  where  many  are  to  be 
removed,  or  when  they  are  to  be  car¬ 
ried  feveral  miles,  a  poll  chaife,  coach, 
or  any  other  vehicle  that  has  an  cafy 
play  uponfprings,  is  to  be  preferred  : 
the  hives  mull  be  carefully  placed  up- 
pon  a  thick  bed  of  flraw,  and  the  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  carriage  flow  and  gentle. 

Fqf  want  of  thefe,  a  cart  may  do  ; 
adding  the  more  draw,  and  taking 
care  that  the  horfes  proceed  only  ia 
their  flowed  pace ;  otherwife  the 
combs  will  probably  be  mpftly  fhaken 
down,  and  the  flocks  fpoiled. 

(To  be  concluded  in  cur 


( 


taken  the  lead  of  all  the  other  ele^ 
ments  ;  and  thofe  wlioi'e  nerves  havd 
found  no  relief  in  change  of  fky,  or 
variety,  feck  for  a  refuge  here  in 
I  air, 

Adiazing,  indeed,  is  the  avidity 
with  which  all  ranks  of  mankind  feek 
after  that  health  which  they  have  vo¬ 
luntarily  alienated  to  difeafe.  Like 
Methodifts,  who  hope  for  falvariou 
through  faith  without  works,  invalids 
come  here  in  hopes  to  find  in  the  well 
diat  vigour  they  loft  in  the  bowl,  and 
to  abforb  in  the  bath  the  moifturc 
that  evaporated  at  the  ball  or  the 
mafquerade. 

For  this  purpofe^  they  venture  to 
this  dreary  Ipot,  which  contemplates 
with  envy  the  Highlands  of  Scotland, 
furrounded  by  barren  mountains, 
beaten  by  ftonns  almofi  perpetual — 
where  fcarce  an  inhabitant  is  to  be 
feen,  unlefs  when  the  fun  (whofe  ap¬ 
pearance  is  juftly  confidered  as  one 
of  the  wonders  of  the  peak)  draws 
them  out,  from  a  curiofity  natural  to 
man,  to  wonder  into  what  cavern  the 
ftorm  is  retired.  Yet  this  is  furtimer  ; 
and  if  the  w'inter  holds  its  natural 
proportion, .  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Hall,-  who'are  noc  thirty  yards  from 
the  well,  muft  pafs  months  without 
any  communication  with  it.  Yet  here 
the  fame  folly  which  created  difeafe, 
for  the  cure  of  which  fo  much  is  fuf- 
fered,  obfirufts  the  operation  of  the 
remedy  from  which  fo  much  is  hoped. 
Animated  by  the  appetite  which  even 
the  diluent  powers  of  common  water, 
aififted  by  the  vibrations  of  diurnal 
exercife,-  and  the  collifive  hilarity  of 
reciprocal  falutation,  would  give  to  a 
body  obftru<fted  by  gluttony  and  reft, 
they  devour,  with  delirious  hunger,  a 


man’s  opinion,  and  obferved,  that  ne 
thought  it  vk'ould  be  no  difficult  mat¬ 
ter  to  hit  off,  in  a  very  ftiort  time,  a 
defeription  of  the  place  they  w^ere  in, 
as  an  imitation  of  the  Doaor’s  Jour- 
ney  to  the  Weftern  Ides  of  Scotland. 
He  accordingly  took  his  pen,*  and  in 
little  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
produced  the  following  Defeription 
of  Buxton,  &c.”  in  which  the  reader 
will  perceive,  that  the  ingenious  imi¬ 
tator  was  not  a  whit  more  difpofed  to 
write  a  panegyric  on  Derbyfhire, 
than  the  learned  Doftor  w’as  to  praife 
the  Highlands  of  the  North. 

DESCRIPTION  of  BUXTON. 

Fortune  often  delights  to  exalt 
what  Nature  has  negle<5ted,  and  that 
renowm  which  cannot  be  claimed  by 
intrinfic  excellence  is  often  derived 
from  accident.  The  Rubicon  was 
ennobled  by  the  pallage  of  Caefar, 
and  the  bubbling  up  of  a  ftream  in 
the  middle  of  a  lime- quarry  has  given 
celebrity  to  Buxton* 

The  waters,  m  which  it  is  agreed 
j\o  mineral  properties  refide,  and' 
which  feem  to  have  no  better  claim 
to  fuperior  heat  than  what  is  derived 
from  comparing  them  with  thealmoft 
Siberian  atmofphere  that  furrounds 
them,  are  faid,  however,  to  polfefs  a 
fpirit^^Thich,  though  too  volatile;  and 
unknown  to  receive  a*  name  from  the 
chemifts  of  gi*avcr  ages,  has  in  this 
fanciful  aera,  where  macaroni  philofo-  I 
rher?^  *  hold  flirtation  with  fcience, 


then  in  the  company  at  the  Hall,  who  was 
every  day  laudably  employed  in  making 
experiments  on  the  properties  of  the  Bux¬ 
ton  waters,  and  in  the  evenings  was  no 
lefs  attentive,  to  the  amufements  of  the 
place;  and  particularly  polite  and  obliging 
to  the  ladies  in  affilting  to  regulate  their, 
balls  and  affemblics. 


*  This  is  fuppofed  t*>  alTude,  fatirically, 
to  a  young  and"  very  learned  genlkmaO} 


ft»nnacer>us  fponge’^,  with  its  interfti- 
ces  undulated  in  butter,  which  miglit 
Ihiile  with  contempt  at  the  perihaltic 
exertions  of  an  elephant,  and  of  which 
the  digellioii  would  be  no  let's  an  evil 
than  the  obftruelicm  :  If  obllriuflcd, 
k  convulfes  the  llotnach  with  rancid 
exhalations  ;  and  if  by  its  gravity  it 
finds  its  way  to  the  bowels,  it  tume¬ 
fies  them  with  flatulent  paroxyfns  of 
W’ind ;  by  its  detention  in  both,  it  be- 
ctnnes  acrimonious  and  mephyrlc ; 
and  wiiile  its  fumes  arife  and  falute 
the  brain  with  paify,  its  caput  niortuuvi 
defeends,  and  lays  the  foundation  of 
a  fiflula.  Very  providentially,  how 
ever,  the  evils  of  breakfaft  are  not  ag¬ 
gravated  by  the  dinner.  Dinner  is 
rather  a  ceremony  than  a  repaft  ;  and 
thofe  who  are  delicate  and  fick  acquire 
popularity  by  difleminating  among 
the  multitude  that  food  which  nothing 
but  rude  health,  both  of  body  and 
mind,  can  digeft.  When  it  is  finifli- 
ed,  the  chaplain  calls  upon  the  com¬ 
pany  to  be  thankful  for  what  they 
have  received)  and  the  company,  re¬ 
membering  they  have  breakfafled, 
join  in  the  thankfgiving. 

The  evils  of  the  dav  are  likevvife 
happily  alleviated  by  the  early  hour 
of  going  to  bed  ;  and  if  fleep  forfakts 
the  pillow,  even  fancy  itfclf  cannot 
charge  it  on  the  fupper. 

There  are,  notwithftanding,  here, 
upwards  of  200  people,  who  by  talk 
iug  continually  of  how  much  Nature 
has  left  undone,  and  how  little  Art 
has  done  for  the  place,  increafe  the 
fpleen  they  hope  to  cure  at  it,  who 
fpeak  v/ith  rapture  of  the  beauties 
and  pleafiires  of  Matlock,  which,  tho' 
within  their  reach,  they  never  go  to  ; 
and  who,  hoping  by  the  power  of 
imagination  to  convert  a  fmoaking 
cauldron  into  a  cold  bath,  relax  and 
wafli  to  fenfitive  agony  thofe  fibres 
which  require  the  tenfion  of  the  bow¬ 
firing,  and  the  rigour  of  fleel  ! 


To  the  Right  Honour dhle  Robfert  Earl 
of  Oxfl^rd,  Lord  High  Treafu*'er,  at 
his  HoJiour^ s  Houle  in  Buckiugham- 
ftreet,  york-BuiiJings,  Weftmin- 


My  nohle  Lord^ 

This  not  in  any  doubt  of  your 
goodiiefs  and  high  refpeft  io 
learning,  for  I  hear  frelh  inflances  of 
it  every  day,  but  becaufe  I  am  pre¬ 
vented  in  my  dcfign  of  waiting  per- 
fonally  on  you,  being  next  week  cal¬ 
led  away  by  my  bufinefs,  for  Cam¬ 
bridge,  to  read  Greek  ledures  this 
term  ;  and  my  circumftances  are 
prefling,  b^ing  through  tlie  combina¬ 
tion  of  bookiellers,  and  the  meaner 
arts  of  others,  too  much  prejudiced 
in  the  fale.  I  am  not,  neither,  fufli- 
ciently  alcertained  whether  my  Ho¬ 
mer  and  letter  came  to  your  hands. 
Surely  the  vaft  charge  oi  that  edition 
has  almofl:  broke  my  courage,  there 
being  nfmch  more  trouble  in  pu’tin^ 
off  the  impreflion,  and  contending 
with  a  fubtlc  and  unkind  world,  than 
in  all  the  ftudy  and  management  of 
the  prefs.  Others,  my  Lord,  are 
younger,  and  their  hopes  and  helps 
are  treffier.  1  have  done  as  much  in 
the  way  of  learning  as  any  man  liv¬ 
ing,  but  have  received  lels  encourage¬ 
ment  than  any,  having  acquired  buC 
my  Greek  Profeflbr^s  place,  which  is 
but  40  I.  per  annum,  that  I  can  call 
ny  own,  and  more  than  half  of  it  is 
aken  up  in  my  expences  of  lodging 
ind  diet  in  term  time  at  Cambridge. 

I  v;as  obliged  to  take  up  350  1  on 
;atcreft  towards  this  lafl  work,  where* 
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is  not  too  much  to  fuppofe,  that  in  the 
courfe  of  ten  years  our  author  might 
have  incurred  confiderable  difficulties 
on  the  feore  of  his  Homer ;  upon 
which  he  profeffes  to  have  laid  out 
his  whole  fortune.  •  Nay,  we  are  told 
that  a  copy  of  verfes  which  he  wrote 
to  prove  that  Solomon  was  the  author 
of  the  Iliad,  was  not  fo  much  from 
the  perfuafion  of  his  own  mind,  as  to 
amufe  his  wife  ;  and  by  that  means 
engage  her  to  fupply  him  with  money 
towards  defraying  the  expences  of  the 
edition.  The  iiory  of  his  wedlock  is 
related  in  this  manner  ;  The  lady, 
who  was  between  40  and  5c,  and  a 
great  admirer  of  Mr  Barnes,  came  to 
Cambridge,  and  de fired  to  fettle  an 
j  hundred  pounds  a- year  upon  him  af¬ 
ter  her  death,  which  he  as  politely 
refufed,  unlefs  Ihe  would  condefeend 
to  make  him  happy  in  her  peribn  ; 
which,  by  the  bye,  was  unfortunately 
none  of  the  mod  engaging.  The 
lady  was  too  obliging  to  reiiife  any 
thing  to  for  ^hovi^  fhe  faid, 

the  fun  food  Jiiil ;  and  foon  after  they 
were  married.  This  Mr  Barnes  was 
fo  famed  for  having  acquaintance 
with  the  Greek  tongue,  that  he  found 
it  eafier  to  write  in  that  language, 
than  in  Latin,  or  even  Lngliih  ;  and 
fo  retentive  a  memory,  as  to  be  able 
to  recite,  and  refer  to,  any  line  either 
of  Euripides  or  Homer.  It  may  be 
added,  that  a  man  fo  qualified,  and 
fo  ciifpofed,  mull  furely  have  been  an 
excellent  living  concordance  to  the 
Scriptures  ;  for  his  monument  relates, 
that  he  had  read  a  final  1  Bible,  wffiich 
he  carried  about  him,  One  huizdred  and 
twenty -one  times  ;  yet  with  all  this, 
and  much  wit  befide,  it  fhould  feem 


of  I  ilill  owe  200  1.  and  200 1.  more 
for  printing,  the  whole  cxpence  arif- 
ifig  to  above  loool.  I  h^ve  lived  in 
the  Unlverlity  above  30  years  fellow 
of  a  college,  now  above  40  years 
landing,  and  58  years  of  age;  am 
Bachelor  of  Divinity,  and  have 
preached  before  Kings  ;  but  am  now 
your  Honour’s  fuppliant,  and  would 
f^arn  retire  from  the  ftudies  of  human 
learning,  which  have  been  fo  little 
beneficial  to  me,  if  I  might  have  a 
little  prebend,  or  fufficient  anchor  to 
lay  hold  on  ;  only  I  have  two  or  three 
inatters  ready  for  the  prefs,  an  Eccle- 
fiafiical  Hillory,  Latinc,  an  heroic  | 
poem  of  the  Black  Prince,  Latinc, 
another  of  Queen  Anne,  Englilh,  fi- 
nilhed  ;  a  Treatife  of  Columnes,  La¬ 
tinc,  and  an  accurate  Treatife  about 
Homer,  Greek,  Latin,  6!cc.  mentioned 
in  the  inclofcd,  the  author  whereof  I 
know  not,  nor  ever  had  any  corre- 
fpondence.  Sir,  I  would  fain  be  per¬ 
mitted  the  honour  to  make  ule  of 
your  name  in  feme  one  or  more  of 
thefe,  and  to  be,  with  allowance,  as  I 
fnblcribe  myfelf,  my  Lord,  may  it 
pleafe,  your  Honour’s  devoted  hum¬ 
ble  fervant, 

JOSHUA  BARNES. 

Henilng  ford  udhhoty  near  Si  Jves^ 

Hunt ingdo7iJhirey  Gel.  16.  1711. 


Perhaps  you  might  further  gratify 
fome  of  your  learned  friends  to  in¬ 
form  them,  that  though  this  letter 
proves  the  occafional  diftrefs  of  this 
great  fcholar,  at  the  time  he  was 
printing  his  edition  of  Homer,  it  by 
no  means  follows  that  he  Jived  in  a 
ftate  of  poverty,  which  fome  may  be 
apt  to  furmife.  It  is  recorded  of  him, 
that  he  generoufiy  refufed  two  thou- 
fand  a-year,  which  was  offered  to  be 
fettled  on  him ;  and  this  anecdote 
may  be  thought  the  lefs  incredible, 
Iroin  the  circumftance  of  his  marry¬ 
ing  a  widow  lady  with  a  jointure  of 
200 1.  per  annum. 

But  if  it  be  allowed  that  a  good 
fcholar  may  make  a  bad  oeconoraiit,  it 
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V>nce*  whUe  men  with  f-vroAS  ft  rove 


P  O  E  T  R  V. 
lie  EniNBURtiiJ  Magazine. 

SrMPATHK  An  Ode. 

I  Hackneyed  as  tiiis  fubjeift  may  be  by  the  pen 
<  oi  lentimental  poetry,  \  riaiier  myicU,  tlic 
truth  of  the  fallowing  picluic!*  of  advcifc 
life  will  be  a  iutiicitni  compenlation  for 
want  of  novelty.  They  are  ail  taken  from 
authenticated  fafts,  except  the  lirll ;  bur,  to 
one  clafs  of  readers,  a  I'in  e  of  tins  nature 
would  liave  appeared  inconipletc  vvutiout  a 
{lying  Lover.] 

Teach  nic  to  feel  ancthePs 
lo  hide  the  Jnults  1  Jee  ^ — 

Thiii  mercy  1  lo  others  jlrjn\ 

That  Tfiercy  jhow  to  me. — 

Pore’v  Univcrfal  Piayer. 

I. 

I  clierubs,  fheathc  your  Aiming  fwords, 

i  And  touch  the  tinibrcrs  golden  cliords  ! 
\c  I'eraplis,  tune  your  harps  to  melting  aiis. 
And  breathe  your  Iweetcft  tender  Itiain  ; 

For,  lo’  where  Svmi*athy  appears, 

Dcfeetiding  tolcnin  from  the  llarry  plain  ! 
Mild  her  features,  meek  her  mien, 

But  lovely  as  the  Cyprian  Qnctn: 

Her  filkcii  robe  of  virgin  white 
in  fvielling  folds  mujeftic  Hows; 

Jlcr  eyes,  with  glilt’ning  moillurc  liright, 

A  beamy  radiance  round  htr  throws. 

The  dove  and  red-breaft,  gentle  pair  I 
'  Plait  a  garland  for  her  liair, 

Sweet  briar  they  with  wt  eping-w illow  (wine; 
And  o’er  the  prlmrofe  pale  leaves 

recline. 

At  her  lide,  embracing  (land 
Piety  with  lifted  hand, 

And  Charity,  with  lib’ral  eye,— 

Swecleft  genii  of  tiie  fky! 

‘The  modeft  groupc  move  on  witli  flight  fe¬ 
re  ne, 

While  Ilrav  n’s  pure  tribes  behold  and  blcfs 
the  halcyon  Icene. 
llolU  on  liofti,  in  long  array, 

‘  1/me  the  hhic  (id^real  way; 

And  hymns  of  praifV,  to  Natute's  King, 
From  hoft  to  hoft  tliio’  all  the  hierjieides 

ring- 

While  Sympathy,  cell  ftial  gueft  ’ 

elides  gently  down  the  cryltal  road. 

An  emanation  Iroin  tlT  «ll  pregnant  bread  — 
A  lpai’%  of  liic  divine — a  beam  ^.ti'uig'd  isom 
Cod. 


Pandora  [,  from  th’  embrace  cf  Jove, 

A  liniling  daughter  bore. — 

He  vc'sd  her  well  in  virtue’s  lore. 

And  cad’ll  her  Sympatuv.  The  patron  (he, 
Of  ali  wlto  cat  from  Mis’ry’s  bitter  ticc. 

’  Tis  h.cr’s  to  wipe  the  llicamitig  c)e, 

Ikr’.sio  ltdl  tile  mourner’s  hgli; 

Hcr’s,ii»  ev’ry  fetPring  lore 
Comfort's  fvveeteft  oil  to  pour: 

IHr’s  to  weep  with  thole  that  weep,” 

And  to  rcioke  witir  tholl*  that  Icftivc  vigils 

keep. 

Ill  Sympatiiy’s  maternal  breaft 
rite  props  of  civil  union  relf, 

’Tis  hcr’s  the  fiikcu  fiUmciits  to  twine 
'Tliat  foul  to  fold,  and  heart  lo  luait  combine; 
tier's  is  the  drain  that  fetters  man  to  man, 

Aivil  her’^  the  cement  of  the  locia.  pi  in; 
tier’s  is  the  voice  that  founds  iiorii  pole  to 
pole, 

And  lier’f  the  magic  tcucli  that  vibrates  tliiu’ 
the  wdiole. 

HI. 

Welcome,  w'clcome,  gentle  maid! 

Lead  me  to  the  cyprds  ihadc, 

Where,  by  the  lalh  of  madpcl's  tliitlicr  diovc^ 

A  Ihi  jrhcrd  dies  of  difappomr;  I  1  >ve. 

— Ah  !  what  'remor  tear*  his  framel 

His  vital  fount  wdiat  fccrct  iluiees  drain? 
Fev’rilh  Arcs  his  blood  inhaine. 

And  boil  thro’  t-v’ry  palpitating  vein. 

Pale  and  penlive  arc  his  cheeks. 

Fear  in  ev’ry  featuie  dwilU; 
ills  wrinkled  brow  the  hand  of  A nguifti  (freaks. 
His  ebbing  Ipirits  c^uit  ibcir  arid  cells. — 

Bur  hark  '  the  bell  of  yon  catlvedral  tolU, 

And  fee!  histyc  witli  datk  dtluium  rolL — 

Fly  on,  O  1  ime  *  with  hafty  pact, 

Ami  foon  iin«  out  the  houi,”  be  crie.«, 

“  The  hour  that  all  mv  woes  will  cliacc 
To  the  coM  grave  where  Evdina  lie>. 

O  ring  the  Iblemn  knell 
That  calls  me  with  my  l<  vc  to  dwell. 

And  hides  me  in  tlic  Jilinal  vronib 
Of  Evelina’s  noifome  tomb. 

Adieu,  ye  groves !  plains,  adieu  ! 

No  more  a  meet  inhaintani  for  you, 

'To  vauhs  and  chuinds  drrk  T  go, 

Thro'  whi.fe  Ion  .  avmut  c  black  vapotirs  bIo>  , 
Around  iny  Evdin  i’s  hones  to  twine, 

Ami  wiih  her  mouU’iinn  aihes  miu'de  mir.e.’' 

O 

IV. 

Aviay  ho  farts — With  tender  mien, 

I  lie  goddd's  h  ads  me  lo  another  let m;  ;  — 

A  fccne  that  may  (ilcr.ceihc  t«/iigue  of  pnde. 
And  hid  frail  man  no  longe  r  ranni — 

The  cell  uhcie  Famine  and  l)i(c.>f-  nlide; 

I  I’x  chi'l  abodes  of  Pov^Uy  and  Want. 


I  Accor d.rg  to  the  old  vi‘,tholoy^y .  the  author  of 
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Sec  on  yonder  marftiy  waOt, 

A  'urf-built  hovel,  open  to  the  hUft:  j 

The  heavy  rain  thio*  each  cold  cranny  bcats^ 
And  g'im  Dcftruftion  at  the  threlhold  waits. 
There,  on  the  phlhy  pavement,  lies 

A  (lame,  whom  Mis’ry’s  rav’i  ing  tooth  de¬ 
vours; 

Once  flic  beheld  the  fun  of  Fortune  rife, 

But  now  corredfive  Heav’n  a  wrathful  vial 
pours. 

Child  of  Penury  and  Pain, 

A  g'  a'*ing  cancer  rots  each  j  o  fou’ d  vein  ; 
And  round  the  hovels  damp  unlhelt'ring  walls, 
A  group  of  fereaming  infants  cravvli — • 

Nor  can  her  wretched  hand  fupuly 
Ore  fcanty  meal  to  ftiffic  Hunger  s  cry. 
—Difgufting  fight !  C)  geddefs,  dj*aw  ai»;>in 
T  hy  l  Urtain  round  the  fick’ning  Icec.c! 

\rt  thou  a  m  u  ,**  my  guide  replies. 

And  yet  on  human  lite  would  ft  Ihut  thine 
*  Mifery  ^nd  pale  dillrcis,  (fyes  f 

Oft  appear  in  fplcndid  drefs. 

Our  heaits  for  Grai  deur’s  cares  can  glow. 

Ai  d  feel  a  feififti  pride  to  weep  with  kings; 
There  is  a  luxury  in  lharing  woe, 

Such  as  the.  buflein’d  Mufe  and  tragic  poet 
fmgs. 

But  think  net  thou  wilt  always  find 
Magnificence  with  lorr  w  join’  *  :*— 
No— if  thoij  wculd’ft  boaft  an  heart 
Prone  to  adl  a  manly  parr, 

The  lints  of  childilh  pride  efface. 

And  clafp  the  woild  in  one  humane  embrace: 
Foilake  the  porticoes  of  princely  grief 

And  vifit  wrctchednefs  in  ev'ry  loathfome 
foim :  ' 

V^h  rc-cVr  thou  can’ft  adminifter  relief, 

Be  humble  when  thou  fail’ft,  and  own  thy- 
fclf  a  worm.' 

This  lcff>n  tak. ,  and  follow  me 
Thro’  darker  paths  of  mifery.” 

Yes,  go«ldef>,  }cSf  with  thee  1*11  fly, 

Lead  on— thy  faithful  vaflal  1.— 

•  V-  ’  ■ 

Lead  me  thro’  narrow  vaults  and  malfy  gates, 
Whofe  chinks  of  light  diff'ulc  a  iullcn  awe, 
To  where  the  fetter’d  felon  waits 
The  vengeance  of  a  broken  law; 

He,  thro*  his  grated  wicket  fees 
(While  in  their  tubes  his  ft.  gnantfpirits  freeze) 
I'hc  gibbet  rais’d  l>y  venal  hands. 

And  idle  Folly’s  gaping  bands 
Conven'd  to  view  his  writhing  pangs. 
While  in  the  fliamcful  noofc  he  hangs. 
—But  hark'  the  martial  larum  bea.s. 

The  guards appro.»c^  the  oetci  gates:— 

'  No,  hulh!  ’twas  but  the  howfing  jlaft 
That  thro’  the  cells  a  mournful  murmur  caft. 
But  now'  the  pond  rous  hinges  creak— 

He  ftaris — the  blood  foi fakes  his  cheek — 
While  wrapt  in  Refignath  n  s  pious  gloom. 

His  co'dort  comes  to  foothe — but  aggrai^atcs 
hi>  doom. 


In  awful  grief  they  mix  their  fighs^ 

But  tears  refufe  to  bathe  their  eyes, 

For  when  fuch  might v  forrows  j  pMs, 
They  cho^k  th.  floo;l-gatcs  of  dithefs, 

—  But  cealc  ye  hapiefs  pair! 

For,  lo!  the  trumps  of  Jultice  rend  the  air; 
The  drums  with  rimfing  clam  ur  beat, 

I  he  minifters  of  law  are  c  nic 
To  ftiikc  the  fetters  from  the  victim  s  feet, 
And — lead  '  ini  to  hi>  doom. 

His  partner  f^int?-.— he  ft  ops  t’  embrace 
Her  clayey  quiv’iing  lip, — and  totters  fioin  she 
place. 

^  VI. 

Yet  again  feraphic  guide ! 

Spreid  tt'y  pinions — fpread  them  wide-^ 
With  me  to  yonder  cioift  rsf  fly 
Wlicrc  Rtafon’s  wi etched  ' utcafts  lie: 
Wheie  the  laughing  fpiite  of  Folly, 

And  the  demon  M'  lancholy, 

And  the  pow’r  of  Ranc  ur  bold, 

Their  denn  nted  orgies  hold  : 

Where  nfuriate  Phrenzy  growls, 

And  the  (hackled  maniac  howls; 

And  the  wretch  by  C*  nfciencc  driv’ii, 

Me.  aces  the  pow’r.s  of  heav’n  ; 

Where  ftiaw  cr  wn’d  moi  archs,  fclf-anpintcd.^ 
In  royal  plnale  each  o^her  greet ; 

And  Loye.  by  fordid  Prudence  dilappointed, 
Chants  airy  warnlings  querulous  and  fwcet. 
But  from  whence  ihcfe  di(mal  groans.^ 

’Tis  the  mife' — mark  his  air, 

Mark  his  fcaly  jutting  bones. 

Peal’d  with  cold,  with  lamine  bare. 
Anxious  diead,  and  wafting  fotrows. 

Scam  his  livid  cheeks  with  furrows,— 
Fix’d,  left  liis  fetters  by  their  grinding  wear, 
He  lies  the  ftiffen’d  monument  of  Care. 

Ha!  thou  yelling  flend,  avaunt! 

Sec  yon  lunatic  fierce  and  gaunt. 
Impatient  of  the  yoke, 

His  mafly  rnaoacles  has  broke, 

And  with  d  bar  of  giant  weight, 

Tb'n  the  huge  hinges  from  his  grate. 

See,  ftuug  with  defpair  thro*  each  chamber  he 
flies 

And  pierces  the  roof  with  his  bacchanal  cries, 
— Now  he  fall>— his  eyc*balls  glaring. 

Ai  d  his  fcore 
The  pavcmtnt  fmearing, 

Curdle*  on  the  flinty  floor— 

Fatal  ftrokc!  horrific  «  ced  ! 

Fraiior  he  to  Nature's  laws. 

Frorn  his  boiling  boiom  draws 
The  reeking  knift.  of  Suicide. 

VII. 

Now  to  (hut  the  horrid  feene, 

Virgin  of  the  eye  fereue. 

Guide  nit  thro’  the  purple  path  I, 

Vhat  leads  to  the  domains  of  Death. 

Awful  fight!  the  hofts  cngHge 
!Mid  peals  of  thunder  (bouts  of  ragg ; 
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Around  them  rolls  a  dark’ning  flood 
Of  fir  ,  and  fmoak,  and  dull,  and  blood; 
0*cr  tbcm  Death  txultii;g  hovers, 

Dipt  in  Hellcboie  his  lling; 

And  the  plain  ot  ihu^hter  covers 
With  his  venom-dropping  'ung. 

Now  hU  Tweeping  fcNthc  he  plies, 

Now  his  hurtling  arrow  tiics; 

Gory  Carnage,  a(  his  fide. 

Kiots  in  triumphant  pride; 

When  he  commands,  Iht  twangs  her  bow, 
At  his  ii' d,  lilts  her  r  ‘d, 

And  the  flow'r  f>f  oa  i‘*ns  low. 

— But  hark!  ilv'  victors  cry, 

“  rhe  rebels  run— the  i^attle’s  won!** 

And  pcais  of  triump  (hake  the  concave  of  the 
Iky. — 

New  to  yonder  groupc  wc*ll  fly, 

Hafte,  feraphic  Sympathy! 

Wrapt  in  De'^ih  s  eh. braces  cold, 

See  a  youth  disfigur’d  iics; 

Scaiii’d  with  bloon,  his  helm  of  rold 
Strikes  a  female  mourner  s  cyts.— 

The  helm  unloos’d  Ihe  wipes  his  'acc. 

And.  fAooning.  clafps  him  i  a  wild  embrace. 
Myllerious  fate!  it  is  his  bride  — 

In  Hy:Tien*s  fetters  newly  ly  d.— 

Fatal  day!  O  das  of  woe  ' 

Ye  minftrels,  change  the  flring— 

No  more  let  hynieneals  ring, 

^ut  fadly  chant  your  lolemn  dirges  flow. 

Fatal,  inaufpicious  day ! 

Thro’  Ice  ns  fo  difmal  nho  can  dart  a  ray! 
One  ..lone — the  great  I  \M — 

He  the  dorms  nf  Fate  will  calm  ; 

The  widow’s  hufband  orphan*s  hope. 

And  finking  Viitue  s  never  failing  prop! 
tut  who  arr<vcs?  a  manly  fage, 
l.caning  on  the  ftaff  of  age; 

Whiten’d  by  revolving  years. 

Loofe  his  graceful  ttclFes  flow; 

His  ardent  eyes  dtfclofe  his  fears. 

And  terror  kniis  his  furrow’d  brow, 

Alas!  ’lis  he— the  butcher’d  foldier’s  fire, 

1  oo  late  tQ  fee  his  fon  expire — 

Unhappy  fage! — three  pacts  more. 

And  kifs  thy  darling  glew’d  in  jellied  gore. 
Convul.'’d  he  dands— a  film  u’erfpreaos  his 
eyes. 

And  racking  pangs  his  finews  agonize: 

In  the  dud  now  he  wallows,  and  rends  in  dc- 
fpair, 

To  cover  the  carcafe  his  filvery  hair. 

But  all!  too  high  the  fpring  is  wound— 

Again  coovui  d  he  totters  to  the  ground. 
Behold,  the  tra;.'ic  picture  to  complete, 

The  little  fpaniel  at  his  niadei  s  feet 
Amazing  indintti  ot  his  own  accord. 

He  comes  to  feck,  and  finds  his  lord  ; 
fie  feents  him  round  with  widlul  eyes, 
hen,  at  his  feet,  he  drctchcs,  howls,  and— 
dies 

— Goddefi,  away! — my  burding  heart 
Is  dung  with  loo  ftvere  a  finart 


‘  \?ortal,  attend,**  the  goddefs  cries, 

‘‘  Empty  uid  vain  aie  fy  mp  ithctic  fighs— 

“  Fhmi  had  feen  the  Ipl.onl  of  woe, 

“  been  .he  difmal  haunts  of  grief, 

“  Then  Iv  i  thy  tears  in  rich  profulion  flow. 

But  let  thy  hand  adminider  telicf. 

“  Chace  Fain  and  Want  from  Virtue’s  modell 
gate, 

“  And  Ihield  the  helplcfs  from  the  wounds  of 
F-ite. 

*•  With  humble  heart  to  heav*aly  judicc  bow, 
Ar-d  own  the  arm  of  Providence  below  ; 

*•  Piirfue  in  peace  thy  duty’s  onward  road, 

“  And  fdcntly  refign  thy  future  fate  to  Go  1.’* 

J -  W - 

l^’ihnaniock  Oci  30 

PROLOGUE,  fttppofc'*  to  he  'u<*-Utcn  hy  Mr 
Warton,  and  lately  fpoken  at  Wiucheder 
Theatre,  which  ftands  over  the  City  Shambles* 

WFIOE’ER  our  houfe  examines  mud  cx- 
cufe 

The  w'lird  rou«.  Ihifts  of  the  dramatic  Mufe  : 
Then  kindly  liflen  while  the  Prologue  rambles 
From  w  it  to  beef — f'om  Shakel;>care  to  lire 
lha  mbits! 

Divided  only  by  one  flight  of  dairs. 

The  monarch  f^aggf  r*,anJthe  butcher  fwear.s! 
Quick  the  ir.»nfiiian,  when  the  curtain  drops, 
F'lom  meek  Monimia’s  moans,  to — mutton 
cho|>s 

While  for  l.othario*5  lofs  Calida  cries, 

Old  w'omeii  Icold.and  dealers  n  sour  eyes  / 
Here  Juliet  lidens  to  the  gentle  lark; 

There,  in  hailh  chorus,  hungry  bull  dogs 
bark. 

Cleavers  and  Icimetars  give  blow  for  blow. 

And  heroes  bleed  above,  and  flicei>  b'd'  w. 
While  tragic  thunders  Ihake  the  pit  and  box. 
Rebellows  to  the  roar  the  dagg’rin^  ox. 
Cuws'horns  and  trumpets  mix  tueir  martial 
tones 

Kidnits  and  kings,  mouthing,  and  marrow 
bones. 

Suet  and  lighs,  blank-vcrfe  and  blood  abound. 
And  form  a  fr.agi-comedy  around. 

With  weeping  lovers  dying  calvr.s  complain; 
Cotifufion  rei^  'S-y  Chaos  is  come  a^ain  ! 

Hither  your  dilliards,  butchers,  bnn>;,  to  weigh 
The  pound  of  fiefli  .Antonio’s  bond  mud  pay! 
Hither  your  kni-  es,  yc  butchers,  clad  in  blue. 
Bring,  to  be  whetted  by  the  cr.  cl  Jew  ! 

How  hard  our  lot,  who  fcld  m  doom’d  to 
eat. 

Cad  a  flieep’s  eye  on  this  forbidden  treat; 

Gaze  on  lirloi  s  which,  ah!  wc  cannot  carve. 
And  in  the  midd  of  legs  of  miuton — darve  i 
But  would  ye  to  our  houfe  1:1  cionds  repair, 

Yc  gen’rous  captains  ai  d  ye  blooming  lair, 
riie  fate  <'f  I'antilns  we  ihojicl  m*t  f:ar, 

Nfor  pine  for  a  lepad  drat  is  lo  ncai ; 

T-onarciiS  no  moic  ao..1>4  inpp^'rlels  remain. 
Nor  pregnant  queens  for  cudels  long  in  vai.d 


j  as  obvious  as  it  is  unpardonable.*—. 
The  manufcripts  left  in  the  poirelfioa 
of  Mr  Mackenzie,  were  not  placed  in 
;  his  hands,  as  containing  any  of  the 
;  originals  of  Ollian’s  poems.  They 
were  only  intended  to  prove,  that  Mr 
M‘Nicol  had  lliown  to  the  public, 
that  there  dill  exid  Galic  manufcripts 
written  many  centuries  ago,  in  con- 
Iradidion  to  Dr  Johnfon,  who  preci¬ 
pitately  averred,  that  there  is  not  a 
manufeript  in  the  Highlands  a  hun¬ 
dred  years  old.-  Fide  M'Nicol’s  Re¬ 
marks  on  Dr  Johnfon^s  Tour  to  the 
Hebrides,  p.  303.  et  feq, 

“  We  have  feen  above,  that  his 
ignorance  of  the  Galic  is  fuch,  that 
he  does  not  know  what  thefe  manu¬ 
fcripts  contain.  I  do  not  chufe  to 
follow  the  example  of  our  Inquirer, 
by  holding  forth  names  to  the  public. 
But  I  am  at  prefent  poireiled  of  let¬ 
ters,  which  I  am  ready  to  ihovv, 
written  by  a  gentleman  of  Ireland ^ 
who  is  no  native  of  Scotland, and  w'ho, 
I  believe,  never  was  there,  lainenting 
that  Mr  Shaw  could  not  make  ufc  of 
the  valuable  materials  put  into  his 
hands,  in  Dublin,  to  enable  him  to 
write  his  Galic  Didionary,  becaufe 
“  he  could  not  read  one  line  of  the 
Celtic  charadler.*'  This  gentleman 
is  at  prefent  univerfally  acknowledged 
to  be  in  the  firll  rank  of  Celtic  litera¬ 
ti  ;  and  his  name  would  be  fnlHcient 
to  eftablilh  whatever  he  alferted,  were 
I  at  liberty  to  make  ufe  of  it*. 

“  In  p.  59.  he  fays,  that  he  is  the 
only  Scotfman  who  can  decypher  old 
manufcripts  ;  and  the  reafon  alTigned 
is,  that  he  learned  it  in  Ireland.  I 
refided  there  as  many  years  as  Mr 
Shaw  has  done  weeks,  and  yet  I  have 
feen  many  in  Scotland  who  can  de¬ 
cypher  them  much  better  than  I  can. 
Mr  Shaw’s  words  are  thefe,  “  I  be¬ 
lieve  I  may  fay  i^  without  vanity^  I 
imderftand  the  language  (Celtic)  as 
well  as  any  man  living,”  p.  43.  The 
lame  high  llraiu  of  encomium  is  re¬ 
peatedly  pronounced  on  his  own  fii- 


REVIEW. 

An  Answer  to  Mr  Shaw’/  Inquiry 
into  the  Authenticity  ot  the  Poems 
aferibed  to  0>}ian*  By  John  Clark. 

[P.  128.1 

SPEAKING  cf  the  old  Galic 
MSS.  in  the  poffciTion  of  John 
Mackenzie,  Elq;  fecretary  to  the 
Highland  Society  of  London,  w^hich 
Mr  Shaw  fays  are  on  the  fubjed  ot 
IriJJ?  and  Highland  genealogies,  and 
written  in  the  Irijh  dialed  and  cha- 
rader, — Mr  Clark  gives  the  lollow- 
ing  account  of  Mr  Shaw’s  condud  in 
that  part  of  the  matter  in  difpute. 

“  TO  prove  beyond  the  power  of 
contradidion,  the  difingennity  as  well 
as  grofs  ignorance  of  Mr  Shaw,  on  a 
fubjed  which  he  pretends  to  under- 
Rand  better  than  any  man  living,  I 
will  lay  before  the  reader  the  follow¬ 
ing  fads.  Mr  Mackenzie  has  autho- 
1  ifed  me  to  fay,  “  That  Mr  Shaw  had 
‘  feen  the  manufcripts  in  his  cuftody 
‘  before  the  publication  of  his  pam- 
<  phlet,  had  looked  at  them,  and 
»  turned  over  the  leaves ;  but  at  that 
‘  time  had  read  only  a  few  words  up 
<  and  down  in  difl'erent  places,  but 
<  not  one  complete  fentence,  though 
<  retiuefted  fo  to  do  by  Mr  Macken- 
•  zie  at  that  time.  That  Jlnce  the 
*  publication  of  his  pamphlet,  Mr 
Shaw  has  again  feen  thofe  manu- 
*  feripts,  and  again  read  Tingle  words 
*  in  different  parts  :  but  upon  being 
*  preffed  by  Mr  Mackenzie,  in  pre- 
*  fence  of  another  gentleman,  to  try 
*■  to  read  a  few  fentences,  he  applied 
*  himfelf  to  one  page  of  a  manufeript 
‘  verle ;  and  after  poring  about  a 
*•  quarter  of  an  hour,  he  made  out 
*  iliree  lines,  which  related,  as  read 
‘  aloud  by  Mr  Shaw  himfelf,  to  Of- 
‘  car  the  fon  of  Odian.  Upon  being 
alked  how  thele  lines  ai^reed  with 
‘  the  dodirine  of  his  pamphlet  ?  Mr 
^  Shaw  anfwered,  That  he  believed 
<  they  were  the  compofitions  of  the 
^  fltteentli  century,  and  not  of  Offian.” 
‘‘  The  difinecauirv  of  Mr  Shaw  is 


perior  knowledge  yet  the  truth  at  j  horn 
i.'ill  comes  out,  and  he  acknowledges  <  Join 
his  ignorance.  Says  he,  “  1  rummaged  J  rerp< 
Trinity  College,  had  diitereiit  perlbns  J  phle 
in  pay  who  underllood  the  characters  •  been 
and  contractions,  &c.”  p.  6o.  Very  hav^ 
mortifying  !  to  be  obliged  to  hire  him 
pevfons  f»'r  information  in  a  language  well 
of  which  he  had  written  a  Grammar  with 
and  a  Dictionary,  and  which  (a  few  But, 
pages  back)  he  himfelf  knew  as  well  the  ^ 
as  any  man  living  I  But  it  is  an  old  for\\ 
obfervalion,  that  a  cerfain  clafs  of  Sha' 
men  require  long  memories.  ing  ; 

‘‘  Before  we  finilh  the  fubjeCt  of  one, 
manuferipts,  it  is  necelfary  to  take  Iiim* 
notice  of  a  pafiage  which  Mr  Siiaw  imrr 
has  quoted  from  Dr  Johnfon^s  Tour  “ 
to  the  Hebrides  :  “  The  editor  has  Mr 
been  heard  ro  fay,  that  part  of  the  lie  i 
poem  has  been  received  by  him  in  •  mar 
the  Saxon  character.  He  has  then  anti 
found,  by  fome  peculiar  fortune,  an  Hig 
unwritten  languanre,  written  in  a  cha-  Itoo 
racter  which  tlte  natives  probably  ne-  Iket^ 
ver  beheld.’'  v/hli 

“  Here  Dr  Johnfon  betrays  igno-  ticn 
ranee,  incompatible  with  his  high  pre-  *• 
tenfions  to  letters.  There  is  not  a  cent 
man  in  Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  at  nioi 
all  converfant  in  old  manuferipts,  but  lan^ 
knows,  that  the  Saxons,  Highlanders,  and 
and  Iri(li,wrote  their  dilferent  langua-  tiva 
ges  in  the  felf-fame  character.  Whether  thei 
the  Iriih  and  Highlanders  had  them  twe 
originally  from  the  Saxons,  or  the  as 
Saxons  from  them,  is  a  matter  of  no  par 
moment.  They  are  undoubtedly  the  rnal 
lame,  and  came  originally  from  the  rd  > 
Romans,  who  were  certainly  the  in-  on 
troducers  of  letters  into  Great  Bri-  by 
tain ;  f  rom  which  they  were  tranf-  ind 
planted,  with  the  Chriftian  religion,  to  t 
into  Ireland.  St  Patrick,  who  was  a  the 
Scotfman,  is  faid  to  have  been  the  wit 
Hrft  who  introduced  letters  into  Ire-  at 
land  ;  and  if  that  was  the  cafe,  it  is  the 
probable,  that  the  Irilh,  Scots,  and  nit 
Saxons,  received  the  Roman  letters  adi 
through  the  hands  of  the  antlent  Bri-  ani 
tons.  vei 

Mr  Shaw  exclaims,  I  have  the  tat? 
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an  opportunity  of  learning  it  with  o- 
ther  branches  of  education.  The 
ends  in  view,  and  the  means  ufed, 
are  the  fame  with  thofe  of  the  natives 
of  the  Low  Country :  the  parent 
looks  with  a  wilhful  eye  to  the  South 
for  the  advancement  of  the  cliild. 
On  his  knowledge  of  clafllcal  learn¬ 
ing  and  the  Lnglilh  language,  every 
promotion  through  life  is  thought  en¬ 
tirely  to  depend.  When  his  educa¬ 
tion  is  completed,  he  is  fixed  in  fome 
profeffion,  the  knowledge  of  which 
takes  up  his  next  period  of  life. — 
When  he  has  time  to  look  around 
him,  and  rcfledl  on  the  beauties  of 
his  mother-tongue,  he  is  too  lar  ad¬ 
vanced  in  years  to  fit  down  to  ftudy 
the  rudiments  of  it ;  and  his  indo¬ 
lence  is  in  fome  meafure  jufiified  by 
the  fcarcity  of  books  wTilten  in  it,  to 
which  he  can  find  accefs.  He  is 
therefore  neceflitated  to  content  him- 
felf  with  hearing  and  rehearfing  the 
nervous  compofitions  it  contains ; 
which  he  can  no  more  reduce  to 
writing,  than  the  unlettered  bard 
Ci.n  who  repeats  them  to  him.  Hence 
poetry^  with  a  few  exceptions,  is  ne- 
gleded  by  the  learned  in  the  High¬ 
lands. — W e  lhall  next  fee  by  whom  it 
is  preferved. 

**  When  the  rich  fend  their  fons  to 
the  nniverfity  to  fearch  for  fcience, 
the  poor  fend  theirs  to  the  mountains 
to  look  after  their  cattle.  Thefe,  as 
the  land  is  not  in  general  favourable 
to  agriculture,  confiitute  the  princi¬ 
pal  weal-.h  of  the  country  ;  and,  con- 
I’equently,  their  prefervation  becomes 
the  firli  objeft  of  attention.  The 
mountains  on  which  they  feed  being 
extenfive,  little  time  is  exhaufted  in 
attending  them.  Leifure  and  retire¬ 
ment  beget  ^refleflion  ;  and  the  mind, 
undifturbed  by  the  buftle  of  fociety» 
has  full  fcope  to  look  back  to  the 
talcs  of  other  years.  The  feenery  in 
ancient  poetry  is  familiar  to  the  eye  ; 
and  the  breafi,  hitherto  vacant,  is 
ready  for  its  reception.  Thus  the 
inferior  fort  of  people  fearch  for  per- 


letters.  The  poetic  trade,  however, 
continued  not  only  honourable,  but 
lucrative.  As  books  were  unknown 
to  the  people,  the  fongs  of  the  bards 
became  the  only  amufement  of  their 
leifure  hours.  Tiie  authors  were 
carelfed,  honoured,  and  rewarded,  by 
a  people  enthulialiically  fond  of  the 
memory  of  their  forefathers.  As  the 
mind  was  not  flored  with  any  other 
fubjedl  of  contemplation  except  tbofe 
poems,  they  were  learned  with  a  de¬ 
gree  of  quicknefs,  and  preferved  with 
a  purity,  which,  to  perfons  accuftom- 
ed  to  the  ufc  of  books,  is  not  eafily 
conceivable.  His  bard  was  to  the 
antient  chief,  what  a  library  is  to  the 
modern  one.  Public  academies  were 
inllituted  for  the  ftudy  of  the  poetic 
art ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  imagined, 
that  candidates  would  be  wanting  lor 
fuch  an  employment.  When  the  pious 
Chriftian  went  on  a  pilgrimage  to  the 
tomb  of  his  favourite  faint,  the  bard, 
with  equal  snihiifiarm,  travelled  to 
the  habitation  of  his  favourite  poet, 
to  learn  his  compofitions.  When  the 
compofitions  of  one  country  had  been 
acquired,  thole  of  another  were  f  ought 
after;  Ireland  and  Scotland  wefe  al¬ 
ternately  vifited  by  the  bards  of  each 
nation. 

“  Although  literature  was  thus 
nei'Ieded  bv  the  bards,  it  was  induf- 
trioufiy  cultivated  by  the  clergy  of 
the  Highlands  and  Ifies  before  the 
Reformation.  But  the  art  of  print¬ 
ing  was  unhappily  little  prac^il’ed  in 
our  country  before  that  period  ;  and 
the  manuferipts  (a  few  excepted) 
lhared  the  fate  of  the  •  monafteries, 
which  perlihed  by  the  enthufiallic 
zeal  of  the  times. 

The  modern  ftate  of  the  High¬ 
lands  prefents  a  view  fome  what  dif- 
lorent,  which  cafily  accounts  for  the 
negle<ft  of  Celtic  literature  of  late. 

The  people  of  fortune  fend  their 
children,  when  very  young,  to  the 
Low  Country  to  be  educated ;  who, 
as  the  Galic  language  is  utterly  un¬ 
known  at  the  univerfitics,  have  not 
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fons  who  can  rehearle  tlioie  poem^^ ; 
and  they  learn  the.n  with  incredible 
tacility.  And  in  this  manner  they 
acquire  an  early  acquaintance  with 
the  illiillrioas  cliar.nflers  celebrated 
in  the  traditions  ot  their  country.’’ 
(To  bd  continued.) 

The  CoNSTiTUTiO’^  of  England,  or 
an  Account  of  the  English  Form 
of  Gov  E  R  N  M  E  N  T  ;  in  ^hich  it  is 
pared  nvifh  the  Republican  Forin  of 
Grcersinienty  and  occajhnuily  ^cjith  the 
other  Monarchies  in  Europe.  By  J. 
L.  de  Lolnie,  Advocate^  Citizen  of 
Geneva,  The  Third  Edition,  ^vo, 
6  s,  boards.  Robinfon,  London. 

The  merit  of  this  work  is  al¬ 
ready  fo  well  known  to  the  pub¬ 
lic,  that  any  rccommendarlon  of  it 
in  our  Review  would  be  needkfs. 
The  work  is  now  enlarged  by  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  four  chapters  ;  two  of  which 
relate  to  the  law  in  refpe^ft  of  civil 
matters,  and  to  the  courts  of  equity  ; 
one  contains  thoughts  on  tlie  attempts 
that  may  at  particular  times  be  made 
to  abridge  the  power  of  the  crown, 
and  on  fome  of  the  dangers  by  whlcli 
fnch  attempts  may  be  attended.  The 
fourth  additional  chapter  comprifes 
farther  thoughts  on  the  right  of  ta?:- 
ation,  lodged  in  the  hands  of  the  re- 
prefentatives  of  the  people ;  with  an 
account  of  the  danger  to  which  this 
right  may  be  expofed. 

Mr  De  Lolme  gives,  we  think,  a 
more  julf  and  precife  account  of  the 
nature  ot  the  courts  of  equity  than  is 
to  be  found  in  any  other  writer  on 
the  Eaglilh  conilitution. 

THE  generality  of  people,  fays 
he*  mifled  by  this  word  equity^  have 
conceived  talfe  notions  of  the  office  of 
the  courts  we  mention  ;  and  it  feems 
to  be  generally  thought  that  the  jud¬ 
ges  who  fit  in  them  are  only  to  fol¬ 
low  the  rules  of  natural  equity ;  by 
which  people  appear  to  underftand, 
that  lu  a  court  of  equity,  the  judge 
VoL.  LIV. 


may  follow  the  diiflates  of  his  private 
feelings,  and  ground  his  decifioiis  on 
the  peculiar  circumllances  and  fitua- 
tion  of  thofe  perfons  who  make  their 
appearance  before  him.  Nay,  Dr 
Johnfon,  in  his  abridged  Diflionury, 
gives  the  following  definition  of  the 
power  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  con- 
fiJered  as  a  court  of  equity  : — “  The 
Chancellor  hath  power  to  moderate 
and  temper  the  written  law,  and  fub- 
jtvSeth  himfelf  only  to  the  law  of  na¬ 
ture  and  confeienre  for  which  de* 
fiiiiuou,  Dean  Swiit,  and  Cowell,  who 
was  a  lawyer,  are  quoted  as  authori¬ 
ties.  Other  inllances  might  be  pro¬ 
duced  of  lawyers  who  have  been  in¬ 
accurate  in  tiiclr  definitions  of  the 
true  office  of  the  judges  of  equity. 
And  llie  above  naiued  Doctor  him- 
feif  is  on  no  fubjc<5t  a  defpicable  au¬ 
thority. 

“  Certainly  tlie  power  of  the  judges 
of  equity  cannot  be  to  alter,  by  their 
own  private  power,  I  lie  written  law, 
that  is,  a«5ls  of  parliament,  and  thus 
to  controul  the  Icgiflaturc.  Their 
office  only  confifis,  as  will  be  proved 
in  the  fcquel,  in  providing  remedies 
for  thofe  cafes,  for  wliich  the  public 
good  requires  that  remedies  fhould  be 
provided,  and  in  regard  to  which  the 
c  )urts  of  common  law,  fliackled  bv 
their  original  forms  and  inititations, 
cannot  procure  any  ; — or  in  other 
words, — the  courts  of  equity  have  a 
power  to  adminilter  jnftice  to  indi¬ 
viduals,  unreftrained,  not  by  the  law, 
but  by  the  profeffional  law  difficulties 
which  lawyers  have  from  time  to  time 
contrived  in  the  courts  of  common 
law,  and  to  which  the  judges  of  thofe 
courts  have  given  their  fanifion.” 

Mr  Dr  Lolme  has  formerly  ffiewn, 
it  is  to  the  indivifibility  of  the  govern¬ 
ing  authority  in  England,  that  the 
community  of  interefi  which  takes 
olace  among  all  orders  of  men,  and 
confeqaently  the  fuperior  liberty 
which  the  people  enjoy,  are  owing  j 
and  refpscTng  the  triuh  of  this  obfer- 
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vation,  he  produces  many  convincing  fo  do  the  eftates  of  the  French  pra- 
argunients,  in  the  chapter  on  the  at-  vinces  call  theirs  dons gratuits^  or  free 
tempts  towards  abridging  the  power  gifts. 

of  the  crown.  What  is  it,  therefore,  that  con^ 

We  (hall  prefent  our  readers  with  ftitutes  the  difference  between  the  po- 
the  following  palfagc  from  the  chap-  litical  fituation  of  the  French  and 
ler  on  taxation.  Englifh  nations,  fince  their  rights 

thus  feem  to  be  the  fame  ?  The  diffe- 
But  here  a  mod  important  ob-  rence  lies  in  this,  that  there  has  never 
fervation  is  to  be  made ;  and  I  en-  been  in  England  more  than  one  af- 
treat  the  reader's  attention  to  the  fcinbly  that  could  fupply  the  wants  of 
fnbject.  This  right  of  granting  fub-  the  fovereign.  This  has  always  kept 
iidics  to  the  crown,  can  only  be  effec*  him  in  a  flare,  not  of  a  feeming,  but 
tual  when  it  is  exercifed  by  one  af-  of  a  real  dependence  on  the  reprefen- 
ftinbly  alone.  When  feveral  diftin<fl  tatives  of  the  people  for  his  neceffary 
atfimblies  have  it  equally  in  their  fupplies ;  and  how  low  foever  the  li- 
power  to  fupply  the  wants  of  the  berty  of  the  fubjedl  may,  at  particular 
prince,  the  cafe  becomes  totally  al-  times,  have  funk,  they  have  always 
tered.  TJie  competition  which  fo  found  themfelves  pofTeffed  of  a  moft 
cafily  takes  place  between  thofe  diffe-  effedlual  means  of  reftoring  it,  when- 
rent  bodies,  and  even  the  bare  con-  ever  they  haye  thought  proper  fo  to 
fcioiifnefs  which  each  entertains  of  do.  Under  Henry  VIII.  for  inftance, 
its  inability  to  hinder  the  meafiires  of  we  find  the  defpotifm  of  the  crown 
the  fovereign,  render  it  impofllble  for  to  have  been  carried  to  an  aftonifhing 
'’hem  to  make' any  effe-flual  conflitu-  height;  it  was  even  enadted  that  the 
tional  ufe  of  their  privilege.  “  Thofe  proclamations  of  the  king  fhould  have 
different  parliaments  or  eftates  (to  the  force  of  law  ;  a  thing  which,  even 
repeat  the  obfervation  introduced  in  in  France,  never  was  fo  exprefsly  de- 
the  former  part  of  this  work)  having  dared  :  yet  no  fooner  did  the  nation 
no  means  of  recommending  them-  recover  from  its  long  ftate  of  fupine- 
felves  to  their  fovereign,  but  their  fu-  nefs,  than  the  exorbitant  power  of  the 
perjor  readinefs  in  complying  with  crown  was  reduced  within  its  conlti- 
his  demands,  vie  with  each  other  in  tutional  bounds, 
granting  what  it  would  not  only  be  “  To  no  other  caufe  than  the  dif- 
fruiilefs,  hut  even  dangerous  to  re-  advantage  of  their  fituation,  are  we 
iufe.  And  the  king,  on  the  other  to  aferibe  the  low  condition  in  which 
hand,  foon  comes  to  demand  as  a  tri-  the  deputies  of  the  people  in  the  af- 
^ute,  a  gift  which  he  is  confident  to  fembly  called  the  general  ftates  of 
obtain."  In  Ihort,  it  may  be  laid  France,  were  always  forced  to  remain, 
down  as  a  maxim,  that  when  a  fove-  Surrounded  as  they  were  by  the 

reign  is  made  to  depend,  in  regard  to  particular  eftates  of  thofe  provinces 
Ills  fupplies,  on  more  affemblies  than  into  which  the  kingdom  had  been  for- 
one,  he,  in  fadl,  depends  upon  none,  merly  divided,  they  never  were  able 
And  indeed  the  King  of  France  is  to  ftipulate  conditions  with  their  fu- 
not  independent  on  his  people  for  his  vereign  ;  and  inftead  of  making  their 
neceffary  fupplies^  any  otherwife  than  right  of  granting  fubftdies  to  the 
by  drawing  the  fame  from  feveral  dif  crown  ferve  to  gain  them  in  the  end 
fi  rent  aifemblies  of  their  reprefenta-  a  fhare  in  Icgiflation,  they  ever  rc- 
tives  ;  the  latter  have  in  appearance  mained  confined  to  the  naked  privi- 
n  right  to  refufe  all  his  demands  ;  and  lege  of  “  humble  fupplication  and 
as  the  Englifh  call  the  grants  they  remonftrance.” 
make  to  their  kings  aids  or  fubfidics,  «  Thofe  eftates,  howerer,  as  all  th“ 
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great  lords  in  France  were  admitted 
to  them,  began  at  length  to  appear 
dangerous  ;  and  as  the  king  could  in 
the  mean  time  do  without  their  alTift- 
ance,  they  were  fet  afide.  Bat  leve- 
ral  of  the  particular  eftates  of  the 
provinces  are  preferved  to  this  day  : 
fome,  which  for  temporary  reafons 
had  been  abolilhed,  have  been  reilo> 
red  :  nay,  fo  manageable  have  popii 
lar  aifcinblies  been  found  by  the 
crown,  when  it  has  to  do  with  many, 
tha»-  the  kind  of  government  we  men¬ 
tion  is  that  which  it  has  been  found 
mod  convenient  to  allign  to  Cornea  ; 
and  Corfica  has  been  made  an  pays 
d\taU 

That  the  crown  in  England 
fhould,  on  a  fudden,  render  itfelf 
independent  on  the  commons  for  its 
fupplies,  that  is,  fhould  cn  a  fudeen 
fuccefsfully  adume  to  itfelf  a  right  to 
lay  taxes  on  the  fubjed,  by  its  own 
authority,  is  not  certainly  an  event  in 
any  degree  likely  to  take  place,  nor 
indeed  that  fhould  raife  any  kind  of 
political  fear.  But  it  is  not  equally 
impradlicable,  that  the  right  of  the 
reprefentatives  of  the  people  might 
beconie  invalidated,  by  being  divided 
in  the  manner  that  has  jud  been  de¬ 
fer  i  bed. 

“  Such  a  divifion  of  the  right  of 
the  people  might  be  efFe<ded  feveral 
different  ways.  National  calamities, 
for  inftance,  unfortunate  foreign  wars, 
attended  with  lofs  of  public  credit, 
might  fugged  methods  for  raifing  the 
neceffary  lupplies,  different  from  thofe 
which  have  hitherto  been  ufed.  Di¬ 
viding  the  kingdom  into  a  certain 
number  of  parts,  which  fhould  feve- 
rally  vote  fubfidies  to  the  crowm,  or 
even  didind  adefTments  made  by  the 
different  counties  into  which  England 
is  now  divided,  might,  in  the  circum- 
dances  we  fuppofe,  be  looked  upon  as 
advifeable  expedients;  and  thefe, being 
once  introduced,  might  be  continued 
afterwards. 

“  Another  divifion  of  the  right  of 
r.he  people,  much  more  likely  to  take 


place  than  thofe  jud  mentioned,  might 
be  fuch  as  might  arife  from  acquill- 
tions  of  foreign  dominion*;,  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  which  fhould  in  time  claim 
and  obtain  a  right  to  treat  diredly 
with  the  crown,  and  grant  fupplies 
to  it,  without  the  Interference  oi  the 
Britiih  legillature. 

“  Should  any  colonies  acquire 
the  right  we  mention  ;  —  Ihould, 
for  indance,  the  American  colonies 
have  acquired  it,  as  they  claimed  it, 
it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  the  con- 
fequences  that  have  refulted  from  a 
divifion  like  that  'we  mention  in  mod 
of  the  kingdoms  of  Europe,  would 
alfo  have  taken  place  in  the  Britiih 
dominions,  and  that  that  foirit  of 
competition  which  has  been  above 
deferibed,  wmuld  in  time  have  manl- 
feded  itfelf  between  the  different  co¬ 
lonies.  This  defire  of  ingratiating 
themfelves  with  the  crown,  by  means 
of  the  privilege  of  granting  uipplics 
to  it,  has  even  been  openly  coufelfed 
by  an  agent  of  the  American  colo¬ 
nies,  when,  on  his  being  examined 
by  the  houfe  of  commons,  in  the  year 
1766,  he  faid,  “  the  granting  aids 
to  the  crown  is  the  only  means  the 
Americans  have  of  recommending 
themfelves  to  their  fovereign.’*  And 
the  events  that  have  of  late  years  tar 
ken  place  in  America,  render  it  evi¬ 
dent  that  the  colonies  would  not 
have  fcrupled  going  any  lengths  to 
obtain  favourable  conditions  ar  the 
expence  ot  Britain  and  the  Britiih  le- 
giflatiire. 

“  That  a  fimilar  fpirit  of  compe¬ 
tition  might  be  raifed  in  Ireland,  is 
alfo  fufficiently  plain  from  certain  late 
events.  And  fhould  the  A  meric 
colonies  have  obtained  their  demands, 
and  at  the  fame  time  fhould  Ireland 
and  America  have  increafed  in  wca  h 
to  a  certain  degree,  the  time  might 
have  come  at  which  the  crown 
might  have  governed  England  with 
the  fupplies  of  Ireland  and  America 
— Ireland  with  the  fupplies  of  Eng¬ 
land  and  of  the  American  colonies^- 


pofing  the  enterprize  Ihould  fall,  it 
could  not  turn  out  very  ilh  if  it  were 
executed  with  the  neceiTary  fecrecy 
and  dlff^atch  ;  and  that  one  great 
good  would  at  any  rate  refuit  from 
it ;  that  it  would  at  leaft  produce  a 
powerful  diverfion,  which  would  com¬ 
pel  his  Britannic  Majeify  to  keep  back 
his  troops — a  circumilancc  that  would 
proportionally  weaken  his  continental 
army.  Tins  Prelate,  though  fixty 
years  of  age,  was  full  of  fpirit ;  his 
eloquence  was  perfuafive  ;  lie  aftoniih- 
ed  and  convinced  the  whole  council, 
and  his  plan  was  adopted. 

“  Piince  Edward,  for  that  was  the 
Pretender’s  name,  fet  out  from  Rome 
on  the  9th  of  January,  with  the  fe¬ 
crecy  and  diligence  of  a  man  born 
for  great  enterprizes.  He  concealed 
his  departure  from  his  father,  and 
from  a  brother,  who  tenderly  loved 
him,  and  who  would  not  have  fufFer- 
cd  him  to  go  without  accompanying 
him.  On  the  13th  he  arrived  at  Ge¬ 
noa,  pretending  to  be  a  courier  from 
Spain,  and  attended  only  by  one  fer- 
I  vant :  the  next  day  he  embaiked  for 
I  Antibes,  and  foon  arrived  at  Paris, 
He  had  thus  pafled  through  the  mid  (I 
of  his  mofl  formidable  enemies  under 
a  feigned  name,  and  upon  the  refpec- 
table  confidence  in  the  right  of  na¬ 
tions.  His  pretended  fervant  was 
the  brother  of  Cardinal  Tencin  ;  a 
circumftance  which  confirms  that  this 
Prelate  was  the  author  of  the  pro- 
jedl.  Upon  the  night  of  a  public  re¬ 
joicing,  given  defignedly,  where  the 
King  was  to  be  prefent,  according 
to  the  reports  that  were  induftrioiifiy 
fpread,  the  young  Prince  came  there 
alfo  :  the  tumult  was  favourable  to 
their  interview  ;  and  after  this  private 
conference,  he  repaired  with  the  fan  e 
lecrecy  to  Dunkirk,  the  place  of  em- 
barkativ';!!. 

“  In  the  mean  while,  Count  Mau- 
repas,  who,  in  his  department,  aflifl- 
cd  ilic  executicn  of  this  grand  pre- 
;  je  -h  br.d  v'ratifed  twenty-fix  fliips  ct 


great  difeernment ;  that  liis  obferva- 
tions  are  drawn  from  a  knowledge  of 
human  nature,  confirmed  by  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  hiflory  ;  and  that  his  politi¬ 
cal  fpeculations,  at  the  fame  time  that 
they  are  ingenious,  are  intimately  con- 
ne<51ed  with  the  fundamental  princi¬ 
ples  of  government.  ^C. 

The  Private  Lite  of  LEWIS  XV. 
Tranjlated  from  the  French.  Byh 
O  Juftarnond.  [P.  124.J 

WE  meet  with  in  tliefe  Memoirs 
the  following  relation  of  that 
wretched  proje(5t,  which  was  concert¬ 
ed  for  placing  Prince  Edw’ard  (com¬ 
monly  called  the  Pretender)  on  tlie 
throne  of  England. 

AN  extenfive  proje<5l  had  been 
formed,  which  the  beft  memoi-  s  at¬ 
tribute  to  Cardinal  Tcncin.  Know¬ 
ing  that  the  King  was  refolvcd  lo 
declare  war  againft  Great  Britain, 
and  to  foreftall  her  hoftile  intentions, 
he  aflerted,  that  the  beft  method  of 
fubduing  the  Englilli,  was  to  make  a 
defeent  upon  their  coaft,  and  to  raife 
their  alarms  for  their  owm  country. 
He  reprefented  the  Pretender  as  the 
phantom  that  was  to  excite  their 
fears  :  he  affirmed,  with  certainty, 
that  this  Prince  haxl  ftill  many  fecret 
adherents  in  Scotland,  in  Ireland,  and 
even  in  England  ;  he  deferibed  him 
as  a  Prince,  wdio,  to  the  ufual  ardour 
of  his  age,  and  to  his  refentment  of 
injuries,  urared  with  the  moft  enter- 
prifing  and  determined  courage  ;  he 
quoted  the  Pretender’s  own  memo¬ 
rable  words;  fo  often  repeated,  “  My 
head  muft  cither  fill,  or  be  crown¬ 
ed.”  He  then  unfolded  the  mode  of 
carrying  this  project  into  execution  ; 
W'ji  "lied  the  rc.ifons  for  and  atra-nfi 


/ 


the  Hne  to  be  equipped  at  Bred  and 
at  Rochfort  with  incredible  difpatch. 
It  was  given  out,  that  the  motive  for 
this  armament  was  the  difengaging 
of  the  port  of  Toulon  :  the  Englilh 
were  deceived  with  regard  to  the  de- 
lign  of  the  expedition,  and  the  King 
of  England  had  not  received  infor¬ 
mation  of  it  till  the  25th  of  Febru¬ 
ary.  Already  was  the  fquadroii  ar¬ 
rived  in  the  Channel,  under  the  corn-  1 
inand  of  the  Count  Roquefeiiil ;  up¬ 
wards  of  twelve  thoufand  men  w^ere 
embarked  in  tranfports,  provided 
with  arms  and  ammunition.  Count 
Saxe  w’as  to  be  at  the  head  of  the  en- 
terprize,  which,  being  a  dired  a6l  of 
hoftility,  required  to  be  preceded  by  a 
formal  declaration  of  w’ar.  War  was 
accordingly  declared  (Mar.  1 744),  and 
his  Majcdy,  having  no  further  mea- 
fures  to  keep,  complained  in  it,  that 
the  K.  of  England  had  infringed  the 
treaty  of  neutrality,  concluded  with 
him  in  i  741  ; — that  he  did  not  give 
him  fatisfadion  for  the  cruifes  and 
captures  made  by  his  (hips  ; — that  in 
the  preceding  year  he  had  perfonally 
waged  war  againft  him  ; — that  Adm. 
Mathew's  had  come  to  attack  him, 
even  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  pro¬ 
voke  him  to  a(51ion  ; — and,  laltly,  that 
after  all  thefe  unjull  proceedings,  he 
dill  demanded  fatisfadiion  of  him  for 
the  arrival  of  Prince  Edward  in 
France. 

“  The  Pretender  was  on  board  the 
fame  vcflel  as  Count  Saxe ;  he  be¬ 
held  for  the  fird  time  the  coadi^  of 
his  country  ;  but  a  violent  dorm  drove 
the  fleet  back  upon  the  coad  of  France, 
not  v;i‘hout  the  lofs  of  feveral  foldiers, 
who  were  frightened,  and  endeavou¬ 
red  to  regain  the  ihore.  The  Prince 
wanted  to  make  a  fecond  attempt 
with  a  Tingle  diip ;  his  magnanimify 
feenied  to  pieDge  to  iiim,  '.hat  his 
prefence  alone  would  infure  him  fub- 
je*5ls  ;  but  lie  was  diiruaded  from  ex- 
poling  fo  precious  a  life,  unalllded, 
not  only  to  the  incondancy  of  the 
elt:;nents,  but  to  tlie  furv  of  his  ene¬ 


mies,  who,  being  at  length  apprized 
of  the  plot,  had  found  time  to  line 
all  their  coads  w’ith  troops. 

“  The  following  is  the  converfa- 
tion  that  this  young  hero,  for  fuch  he 
was  at  that  time,  had  w’ith  Lord  Mar- 
Ihall,  that  faithful  fubjecd  of  the  Houfe 
of  Stuart,  who,  fines  the  expuliion  of 
James  II.  had  coiidantly  refidcd  ail 
the  oifers  of  the  conqueror  ;  who 
had  abandoned  all  his  dignities,  and 
all  his  fortune,  faying,  that  he  was 
ready  to  acknowledge  a  king,  but  not 
an  ufurper;  who  had  for  a  long  time 
gone  through  all  the  couris  of  Eu- 


jundiire  he  repaired  to  Edward  ; 
and,  as  he  joined  to  courage  the  pru¬ 
dence  he  had  acquired  ifom  age  and 
experience,  he  alTifted  with  the  reft 
in  checking  the  impetuofity  of  the 


<  fill  fubjeds  of  Scotland.’’ 

“  This  is  the  kind  of  courage,’* 
anfwered  his  Lordlhip,  “  which  ve 
‘  exped,  and  which  we  are  not  fiir- 
‘  prifed  to  find  in  you  ;  but  you  are 
‘  not  to  employ  it  ufelefsiy  in  your 
‘  caufe,  for  the  only  confeqiience  of 
‘  that  wmuld  be,  the  facri being  of 
*  your  friends  to  your  enemies.” 

The  young  hero  pei  liiling, Well,’* 
replied  tiie  Lobleman,  “let  us  go; 

<  but  at  the  initant  of  <^nr  landing, 
‘  I  fliall  think  myfelf  obliged  to  d'e- 
‘  dare  to  your  fubjeds,  w’hile  1  re- 
‘  commend  the  care  of  yonr  perfon 
‘  >0  ibem^that  neither  ycni  nor  I  are 
‘  any  thing  more  tlian  two  brave  ad- 

<  ven’turers,  and  tiiat  we  come  alone 
‘  and  wiihout  fucconrs.  If  tiiey  bc- 
‘  lieve  me,  iliey  v/ill  not  H’t  a  flop 
‘  in  your  lavour.  Ir  would  be  de- 
‘  flrudinn  ro  both  of  yon.  They 
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I  a  digrefljon  upon  a  defcent  of  this  na,. 
ture — which  is  always  propofed  upon 
the  breaking  out  of  a  war  with  Eng¬ 
land — which  is  confidercd  as  a  very 
pra<5licabie,  or  rather  a  very  eafy  mat¬ 
ter — and  which. ^  at  the  time  we  are 
now  writing  (in  177b),  the  French 
ininiftry  have  been  blamed  for  not 
having  attempted.  JLet  us  obfcrvt  to 
thefc  cenfurers,  that  this  expedition 
is  by  no  means  fo  eafy  as  they  ima¬ 
gine  ;  that  every  thing  is  in  iavour 
of  the  country  invaded  ;  and  that  the 
leaft  check  muft  overthrow  the  beft- 
regulated  plan  of  attacky  and  render 
it  fatal  to  the  aggreffors.  A  more 
prudent  plan  could  fcarce  have  been 
laid  than  that  we  have  been  fpeaking 
of.  The  Englifh  troops  were  at  a 
diftance  from  their  ifland,  difperfed 
in  the  Netherlands ;  and  the  naval 
forces  were  equally  fcattered  in  the 
New  World,  in  America,  and  in  the 
Mediterranean.  Great  Britain  was 
lulled  in  the  raoft  perfect  fecurity ; 
the  King  of  Ffance’s  fquadron  was 
ftronger  by  four.or  five  Ihips  of  the 
line  than  any  maritime  forces  his  ri¬ 
val  could  bring  againft  him  upon  this 
occafion ;  there  was  a  party  formed 
even  in  the  heart  of  England,  and 
the  Prince,  in  whofe  favour  the  de¬ 
fcent  was  made,  might,  by  his  pre¬ 
fence  alone,  draw  an  army  to  himfelf 
from  the  midfi  of  his  enemies.  In  a 
word,  fecrecy  had  been  fo  well  obfer- 
ved,  that  the  intentions  of  France 
were  not  known  in  London,  till  the 
three  divifions  of  the  royal  army  had 
taken  their  refpedlive  ftations.  The 
largeft  divifion  went  towards  the  coaft 
of  Kent,  and  advanced  as  far  as  Dun- 
genefs ;  the  fecond  placed  itfelf  be¬ 
tween  Calais  and  Boulogne ;  and  the 
third  Hood  off  Dunkirk.  But  the 
united  efforts  of  the  Englifh  nation, 
making  the  moft  of  the  old  guard - 
Ihips,  and  of  every  thing  that  was 
able  to  bear  cannon,  enabled  them,  in 
the  courfe  of  feven  or  eight  days,  to 
make  head  againft  this  armament. 

“  Befides,  it  nauft  be  oj)ferved,  that 


“  It  w’as  remarked  only,  that  this 
plot  had  been  conducted  with  fo  much 
art,  that  King  oeorge,  when  he  learn¬ 
ed  that  there  was  a  confpiracy,  could 
never  difcover  the  authors  of  it ;  no 
information  could  be  obtained  from 
the  pcrfons  who  were  arrcfted  in  Lon¬ 
don,  and  the  Monarch  was  left  in  a 
ftate  of  fufpence  and  miftruft.” 

“  It  was  then  a  problematical  cir- 
cuinftance,  aiid  has  remained  fo  to 
this  day,  whether  there  were  ever 
any  fincere  intention  of  reftoring  the 
Pretender  to  the  throne  ;  whether  the 
enterprize  were  a  real,  or  only  a 
feigned  one.  If  we  may  judge  from 
the  facility  with  which  it  was  given 
up,  we  Ihould  be  inclined  to  think, 
that  there  was  little  folicitude  about 
the  fuccefs.  On  the  other  hand,  can 
we  fuppofe  that  the  great  expences, 
attendant  upon  fuch  a  projed,  would 
have  been  incurred,  merely  for  the 
fhadow  of  a  defcent  ?  If  we  confi- 
der,  further,  the  time  when  the  at¬ 
tempt  was  made,  at  a  feafon  and  in  a 
fea  where  dangerous  and  unavoidable 
high  winds  were  to  be  expe<fted,  ve 
can  then  only  confider  it  as  abfurd 
and  fallacious.  Again,  had  it  not 
been  for  fome  unforefeen  accidents, 
which  delayed  a  number  of  the  tranf- 
ports,  and  prevented  them  from  reach¬ 
ing  the  place  of  rendezvous  at  the  ap¬ 
pointed  time,  feveral  days  of  favour¬ 
able  weather  might  have  been  em¬ 
ployed,  and  there  would  have  been 
more  time  than  was  neceftary  toeftefl 
the  purpofe.  We  may  therefore  con- 
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nature  has  given  to  the  rivals  of  I 
France  in  the  Channel,  a  great  nuen-  | 
her  of  ports,  capable  of  receiving  and 
protecting  the  largcft  (hips,  while  the 
French  have  not,  from  Ulhant  to 
Gravelines,  one  hngle  harbour  in 
which  a  (hip  of  the  line  can  anchor. 
We  mull  further  obferve,  that,  the 
reigning  winds  in  thefe  leas  being 
wederly,  if  the  French  (hips  were  dif- 
mahed  at  the  end  of  an  engagement, 
they  would  have  no  refource  left  but 
to  gain  the  coaft  of  Norway  or  Den¬ 
mark.  If  all  thefe  confiderations  be 
weighed,  we  (hall  fee  that  to  attempt 
a  defeent  in  England,  on  the  part  of 
France,  is  a  defperate  undertaking  ; 
it:  is  playing  double  or  quits,  or  ra¬ 
ther  it  is  rilking  the  total  deftruCtion 
of  our  navy  for  a  long  time,  while  the 
n  ivy  of  England  could  only  receive 
a  check,  which  would  eafily  be  re¬ 
paired.  The  great  refoliition  of  re¬ 
placing  a  Prince  upon  the  throne  is, 


the  country.  (To  he  continued.) 

Authentic  Rebel  Pafersy  feized  at  Sc 
Euftatius,  1781.  4/^3.  1/.  Lam¬ 

bert,  London. 

The  valuable  prizes  taken  in  the 
port  of  bt  Eultatins  have  not 
more  enriched  the  captors,  than  the 
letters  intercepted  in  that  illand  have 
afforded  ufeful  information  to  govern¬ 
ment.  The  firft  of  thefe  letters,  da¬ 
ted  at  Edentown,  in  North  Carolina^ 
and  addrelfed  to  M.  Beaumarchais  at 
Paris,  exhibits,  in  the  llrongell  co¬ 
lours,  not  only  the  deplorable  Hate  of 
the  rebel  provinces  in  America,  but 
the  avarice,  the  duplicity,  and  perfidi¬ 
ous  policy  of  the  French  court.— 


/ 
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THE  EDINBURGH  MAGAZINE, 


The  above  opera,  written  by  Allen 
Rainfay,  has  been  long  and  jultiy  ad¬ 
mired,  but  by  thofe  only  whofe 
knowledge  of  the  Scottifli  dialed  has 
enabled  them  to  judge  of  its  excellen¬ 
cies.  That  an  Englifh  audience 
might  become  partakers  of  this  enter¬ 
tainment,  feems  to  have  been  the 
laudable  dcfign  of  the  Dramatift,  Mr 
'  Tickell,  in  now  dlvefting  it  of  its  nume¬ 
rous  provincialities,  grown  almoltob- 
folete,  even  in  Scotland,  at  this 
diftant  period.  The  opera  was  origi¬ 
nally  in  five  ads,  which  being  in 
rhyme,  and  all  of  the  paftoral  kind, 
were  always  deemed  prolix,  and 
heavy.  Containing  however  fo  many 
fcattered  beauties,  it  was  certainly  a 
dclirable  objed  with  the  managers  of 
a  Theatre  Royal  to  have  the  piece  re¬ 
duced  into  liich  a  compafs  as  would 
colled  and  difplay  thole  beauties  to  moft 
advantage.  I’his  has  certainly  been 
here  effeded  by  a  clalllcal  hand,  and 
that  with  no  common  exertions  of  in- 
do  dry  and  art.  The  ftory  of  the 
opera,  which  is  too  well  known  to  re¬ 
quire  any  defeription,  is  pretty,  and 
inlerelling  ;  and  the  various  charac¬ 
ters  are  drawn  in  the  moil;  engaging 
flile  of  paftoral  fimplicity.  The  airs 
have  long  been,  and  with  juft  reafon, 
the  mufical  boail  of  Caledonia ;  and 
therefore  could  not  fail  to  delight  the 
tons  of  true  harmony.  Mr  Linley’s 
overture  to  the  piece  is  remarkably 
beautiful  and  charaderillic  the  firft 
movement,  though  of  the  paftoral 
kind,  is  very  lively  ;  and  the  popular 
air  of  the  Highland  Laddie  is  made 
the  fubjed  of  the  laft,  which  is  diver- 
fified  with  great  profeffional  (kill, 
among  the  different  pafioral  inltru- 
ments. — But  the  particular  merit  of 
the  mufic  confids  in  the  limple  har¬ 
mony  of  the  accompaniments,  w’hich, 
as  they  are  now  contrived,  give  grace 
and  colouring  to  the  outlines  of  the 
different  melodies,  fome  of  which 
were  undoubtedly  the  corapofition  of 
the  celebrated  Rizzio. 

The  performers  in  general  deferve 
much  praife,  as  they  feem  to  liavc 


paid  great  attention  to  their  parts , 
and  have  not  been  unfuccefsful  in  at¬ 
taining  the  Northern  dialed,  confider- 
ing  the  difficulty  of  the  talk.  Mr  Du- 
bellamy  feems  to  have  been  more 
happy  in  this  particular  than  his 
competitors. — We  cannot  clofe  with, 
out  giving  Mrs  Cargill  the  commen¬ 
dation  the  merited,  for  the  truth  with 
which  fhe  lung  Patie’s  ballads,  and 
the  ftrid  regard  fhe  paid  to  the  ftile  of 
the  original  airs. 

'rhe  foilownng  is  the  only  new  fong, 
and  is  lung  by  Bauldy  : 

SON  G.  Mr  Dodd. 

WHEN  Ult  the  wind  unro  fhe  bam, 
Whtrfi  lait  the  tire  burnt  up  »he  yarn  ; 
When  Uft  wat  f  re  affiight, 

Aiid  wa.uier’d  in  the  fnow  a’  ni^ht. 

Y*  u,  G  »  dy,  you, 

1  tell  y  u  true. 

You  got  the  blanrit  of  fell  out. 

And  ilk  ane  dreedh  ye  a*  ab*  ut. 

If  Farmer’s  kine  a  milk  letule, 
if  lliepherd  lads  thtir  laflTies  lofe, 

If  chairs  arc  Im  ^lh’d,  if  fa’  doon. 
To  bump  my  oame,  or  crack  her  croon. 
You,  G  »ody,  you, 

I  tell  you  true, 

You  get  the  blame  of  a’  falls  out, 

And  ilk  ane  dreeds  ye  a’  about. 

’Tis  ye  they  dread  when  ravens  croak, 
’Tib  ye  they  curfe  when  chimuies  fmoaki, 
A’  il!?,  a’  croflTcs  that  betide : 

Auld  Maufc  (they  fay)  is  mirchiel’s  guide. 
You,  Goody,  you, 

I  tell  you  true. 

You  get  the  blame  of  a’  falls  out. 

And  ilk  ane  dreeds  ye  a’  about. 

The  charaders  were  drefl  with  a 
ruftic  fimplicity,  which,  though  not 
exadlly  charadteriftic  of  the  Highland 
manner,  were  perfectly  paftoral.  The 
Highland  reel  danced  between  the 
a(fts  had  an  admirable  effedl.  I'he 
piece  was  received  with  great  ap- 
plaufe,  and  promifes  to  become  a  fa- 
vourite  entertainment  with  the  town. 


To  our  Correspondents. 

PoPLicoLA,  being  confelledly  perfonal,  is 
inadn  ilfible. 

J'hc  Hint  to  DucUifti  is  in  the  fame  predica¬ 
ment 

A.  M.  Publius,  and  W— x  arc  received, 
and  (hall  be  coahticred, 


